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F. L. ARCHAMBAULT’'S 


JEWELRY STORE, 


8. W. cor. 2d and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GREAT SALE 
OF OVER 200 CARRIAGES. 


We have decided to close out our entire business 

June 30th, 1889, and will, therefore, be com- 
Pelled to offer large inducements to purchasers. 
Our stock embraces nearly every style of light 
td heavy pleasure carriages. 


THE GREGG & BOWE CARRIAGE CO., 
Arch and Twelfth Sts., Phila , Pa. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, - ° - - %2,000,000.00 
Paid In (Cash), - « a 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by First ee held IN TRUST by 
the American Loan and Trust Company of New 
York, and further secured by the’ entire capital 
and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1000, $5000 and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons i a semi-annually at our offices 
or through any Bank. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 
Agent for the following Mortgage Companies 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 
Capital, paidup, - - = $600,000, 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners. Liabilities limited by Charter. 
6 per cent. 5-'7 year Debenture Bonds, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages. 


OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY g 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. 8., Pres. 
Capital, 60 percent. paidin, $500,000, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 
in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 

Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 

For full particulars and list of loans for sale 
apply as above. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


ESTABLIGHED 17 YEARS. INCORPORATED 6 YEARS. 
Capital and Surplus (First mo. 9, 1889), $367,297. 
NEGOTIATE 


"7 % fectsteneo. Debenture Bonds, 
IN AMOUNTS OF $100 TO $1008. 
ATLANTIC TRUST OO., Trustees, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


7% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 


All interest payable in New York. Coupons will 
te — by your Bankers, or at our office. Give 
us a call, 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’! Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 
PATENTS biste: Buren, Patent 


Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. Write for 
advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 
men and Friends. 











CELLULOID. 


Cuffs—Factory Running Day and Night—Made 
for Ladies, Misses, Gentlemen and Boys. 
. In reality a linen 


TRADE collar covered both 


SF LLU LO | D sides with water- 


roof material, 
MARK. 


hese are the onl 
Be sure this trade mark appears watergrust gee 
on all the goods you purchase. 





made in this dura- 
ble manner, 

Destined to be 
the UNIVERSAL COLLAR of the future. Do not 
require Laundrying; do not wilt from perspiration, 
Neat, Durable and Comfortable. ian adapted 
for traveling. Are Waterproof. CELLULOID COL- 
LARS and CUFFS cost no more than linen—look 
better, wear longer. They are always white, clean 
and fresh ; require no laundrying—are manufactured 
in all the leading styles for both Ladies and Gents 
Girls and Boys, When soiled, simply wipe them o 
with soap and water. They save their cost in a 
week’s wear. Try them. 

Keep this for reference. CELLULOID COLLARS 
and CUFFS are as economical and desirable as re- 
presented. Can always obtain the same, FREE OF 
PosTaGE, by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & 
CO., at the following prices : 

Collars, 25c. 6 for.....cccccccecccce $1 30—$2 50 Doz 
Clee; - Ge 6 Wiicnccccgucccecnasé 275—500 * 

Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Ad- 

dress GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 33 East 22d St. N. Y. 


§, F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 
SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
&@ One square from 9th and Green Station. 








ISAAC REMINGTON, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 


—AND DEALER IN— 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
1411 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAG 
oO Estate Securities in Ohio and 
Indiana. These States have 
been settled nearly 100 x 
There are over 100 miles of rail- 
road in each coun 

so that improvements are far advan 
States, making our securities reliable. We have 
laced abcut $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 
fr years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 

here. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


>Friends’ Clothing a Specialty< 


Gentlemen desiring to furnish their own goods, 
can depend on having them made up in the latest 
style, and a perfect fit guaranteed. 


T. TRAHBGHR, 
+4 TAILOR 
31 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 





we loan in, 
over newer 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 





prehensive assortment of every description of 


eg? (Mit: 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 


Goods 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts. 








PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


N. E. Cor. 4th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Manufacture ABSOLUTELY PURE SPICES, and 
CooKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in ee. 

Importers of PURE OLIVE O11 for table use. 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE SOAP. BENBOW’S 
ELDER FLOWER and other TorLer Soaps. ENG- 
LISH TEETH BRUSHES, “HAMOIS, &c. 

Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the most 
nutritive extract of beef yet offered. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
ested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Friends’ Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knowledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a complete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES UMBRELLAS &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


“WALDEMAWR,’’ 


MUNCY, PENNA, 


Situated near Penna. and Reading R.R.’s ; through 
trains from N.Y. and Phila, Situation high, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied ; rooms large, airy, with 
open fireplaces, etc.; porches. A few hours by car- 
riage from Eagle’s Mere. Address, H. M. 8. 
TAYLOR, Wolf Run P. O., Penna. 


THE IRVING, 


107 Third Avenue, near Ocean. 
ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Delightfully located, comfortably furnished, and 
open for guests throughout the year. Under the 
same management since its establishment (in 1878). 
Conducted with the strictest regard for the welfars 
of its patrons. M. LOUDENSLAGER. 


Guests will save delay by holding their baggage-checks until 
arrival at station, and giving them only to Brigham's Express. 


G When answering advertise- 
ments, you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the 
“Friends’ Review.” 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY CO., 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 


Our manufacturing capacity has been greatly increased the past year, 
and we are now prepared to execute all orders promptly and upon very 
short notice. All goods are of the latest and most approved designs, 
Our patented articles are endorsed by all the leading architects. We 


solicit correspondence with persons who are unable to call. 


furnisked on application. 


Estimates 


Catalogues gladly furnished those contemplat- 


ing building, or renewing old style fixtures with sanitary appliances 


Visit our new show rooms. 


SHOW ROOMS AND FACTORY, 


11386 RIDGE AVENUE, =- 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


e Yo Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
© Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: 
WM. H. FUTRELL, 223 S. SIXTH STREET. 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the 


Mortgage Securities. 


- 
° 
BOSTON! 

FRANK 8. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


rincipal Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 


Address, with references, HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


TAYMBY HUNT SG 
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WANAMAKER's, 


WHAT DO YOU THINK A DRESS PATTERN OF 
Gloriosa weighs? Next to nothing, 48 inches, $1 5 

Crazy Crépe would almost float on air, 12%. 

Plenty of other stuffs that suggest woven wind, 

Let the Mercury simmer. 

40c Ginghams at 25c. 

50c Ginghams at 37¢c. 
Best Scotch Zephyr at that. Either was a most yp. 
likely happening at this time o’year. 

We've more than a thousand styles of Ginghang 
and every one out of the common in some way, 

IF YOU WANT A SUMMER SHAWL AND onzy 
care to give a dollar or so for it, we have five num. 
bers in Cashmere and French Chuddas—blacks ip. 
cluded—that it will pay you to look at. 95c, $1.25, $1.59 
$2, $2.50. New, fresh goods. , 

4INEN FOR THE SUMMER COTTAGE, 

You'll marvel that a little money will bring a 
much Linen lightness and brightness and coolness 
into the warm-weather home. 

German Bleached Damasks at less than you could 
import them ef tue case. 62-inch 50c, 64-inch 70¢, 7. 
inch 80c. Napkins to match $1.50 to $2. . 

German Cardinal Cloths run from $1.25 for 84to 
$1.90 for 8x12. Matching Doilies 75c and $1. 

But if you_ want the last degree of Summertime 
luxury that Linen can give, sleep with it. 

Hard, round thread, 2}4-yard-wide French Linen 
Sheeting, 65 and 75c. 

And so the Linenstory goes. Cottage or mansion, 
all’s one tous. The Linens are here, and there ar 
no middleman’s charges to swell prices. 

All the Summer bed things. Blankets as lightas 
flannel, but woolly. Cheesecloth Comfortables, 
Dimity and Marseilles Spreads. 


YOU CAN WRITE FOR ANYTHING YOU WANT, AND 
be as well served as if you were here, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 
furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


PRESTON’S SUNNYSIDE 


WERNERSVILLE, PA., 


Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South 
Mountains, in the midst of an extensive park, 
bracing air, magnificent scenery. Appointments 
excellent. Opens Mayl. For circulars address 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


Wilburton-by-the-Sea 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


R. K. LETCHWORTH. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One mile from Town Hall. Combines the advar- 
tages of Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of 
the country. Three minutes’ walk from Excelsior 
Springs and Park. Open from June Ist to November. 

MISS H. T. PAUL. 


Fine Furniture 24 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c- 


1217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


UNIVERSAL LIGHT AND MISSION- 
ARY LABOR. 


NO. Il. 





It may be asked: If the teaching of the 
universality of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, and of His light, stimulated aggres 
sve Christian work in the first century, 
why is it that it seems to have the con- 
trary effect in the nineteenth ? 

In so far as this has been the case, I 
believe that the cause is to be found large- 
lyin the change that has taken place in 
the object that Christians have set before 
themselves in their work in later times. 
This has been too exclusively to save souls 
from the consequence of their sins in the 
next world. Important as this is, it is a 
narrower aim than the first preachers of 
Christianity recognized. It is not even 
that upon which they laid most stress. 
The emphasis with them is expressed in 
the words of Peter (Acts iii. 26) ‘* God, 
having raised up his Son, Jesus, sent him 
to bless you in turning every one of you 
away from his iniquities.” The conse- 
quences of sin were to be averted only by 
the doing away of sin. The purpose alike 
for Jew and Gentile, for God had called 
the one as well as the other, was ‘that 
they should be conformed to the image of 
His Son.’” This has primary reference to 
something far deeper and more vital than 
deliverance from the consequences of sin, 
though it necessarily includes this. The 
tarly Christians, understanding what God's 
tternal purpose was for, understood also 
that those who did not have the outward 
knowledge of the gospel were not in a po- 
sition to grasp these things in anything 
like their fullness. ‘They understood the 
coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh to be 
of itself a sufficient evidence that mankind 
needed an outward as well as inward reve- 
tion. Without it, while men had some 
light, they were still dark. It was not 
sufficient to say that they would be judged 
only according to the light they had. All 
needed the fullness of nvon-day, and its 
fuliness was for all, In the dark twilight 
when the mists of the morning are still 
hanging over the valleys, it is not only 
difficult to discern objects, it is still more 
dificult to discern them correctly. We 
cannot see clearly even what we see. The 
broad daylight dispels these mists and en- 
ables us to know things as they are. While 
We may not be morally responsible for the 
mistakes we make in the dim twilight and 
mist, we do nevertheless suffer from such 
mistakes. It is so spiritually with the 

then, as we see when they follow evil 
and even wicked practices in the name of 
religion. We may pity rather than blame 
them, and we believe the Lord does so as 


well, but they cannot escape from the de- 
basing effect of such things on their char- 
acters. What a loss they must sustain we 
can understand when we remember that 
the purpose of God’s dealing with men is 
to bring them into ‘‘ conformity to the 
image of His Son.” Our Lord indeed 
tells us that these ignorant ones are to be 
beaten with few stripes, but even this 
comforting assurance means that they will 
suffer loss in both worlds. For every 
reason we recognize the imperative need 
of turning all men from darkness to light 
and from the power of Satan unto God 
that they may receive the forgiveness of sin 
and an inheritance among all them that 
are sanctified through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. 

But if we take the idea that so largely 
prevailed till recently, and even now to 
some extent prevails, that the :aain work 
of Christ is to save us from the punish- 
ment of our sins, by having the sentence 
against us cancelled so that we should go 
free, then the question as to the need of 
telling the story of the Lord Jesus will 
turn upon how the heathen will be judged, 
and if we can satisfy ourselves that they 
will not be judged except so far as their 
light extends, which in itself is perfectly 
true, then our zeal for missionary effort 
will be cooled, for we will argue that they 
suffer no loss at all. Then also those who 
desire to rouse up an interest in missions 
will insist upon the necessity of a knowl- 
edge of the coming of Christ in the flesh 
in order that any man may be saved from 
hell. I shall never forget the feelings 
with which I heard a well known minister 
arise towards the conclusion of a large 
union religious gathering near London in 
the year 1875, and read out statistics of 
the estimated number of heathen who die 
every hour, and conclude with the words : 
‘¢ Since we have been at this meeting, this 
large number of souls have left the world 
unsaved, into everlasting misery, because 
we have not sent the news of salvation to 
them.’’ The hush that fell upon the great 
company showed that a considerable por- 
tion of the audience agreed with him, but 
there was at least one in the room who 
felt hot with shame to have heard such a 
hbel against his Heavenly Father’s love 
and justice from the lips of one of His 
dear children. Whatever loss any soul 
may sustain through unavoidable igno- 
rance, we who know God can affirm that it 
cannot be endless misery. 

Probably few who read these words will 
agree with the grim views of that minister. 
Certainly it is not necessary to preach 
them in order to stir up Christian activity. 
While this is the case, we have also seen 
that neither does the teaching that God 
has a direct avenue to the hearts of all 
men, and that He makes use of it in every 


case in any way discourage such activity. 
lt emphasizes the need of it, for it shows 
that everywhere hearts, worked upon by 
the Holy Spirit, may have become open 
to Him, and therefore ready for fresh 
light, even the light of God revealed in 
the face of Jesus Christ. We remember 
also that the dimmer the light, the more 
liability to stumble, and we long to show 
them the secret of the life that can keep 
us from falling, that they may with us 
know the love of God, know the fullness 
of His salvation, and know that they are 
even now passed from death unto life, for 
it is only as they come to know Him who 
is the Way, the Truth and the Life, that 
they can enter now and here into the full- 
ness of blessing. It is only so that we can 
rest in the personal love to God. 
R. H. THomas. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
WOMAN'S EQUALITY IN THE SO- 
CIETY OF FRIENDS. 





In looking over the editorial page of 
Friends’ Review for Fifth mo. 23d, 1889, 
the article and the comments upon the ar- 
ticle by Eliza C. Armstrong,on ‘* Woman’s 
Equality with Man in the Church,’’ have 
seemed to me to be very timely and im- 
portant as well as interesting. 


It is certainly strange that so many per- 
sons who have the privilege of member- 
ship in the Society of Friends should be 
so resolutely bent on establishing a re- 
trograde movement in some very import- 
ant directions. Among them, that of 
holding separate meetings for women, in 
the conduct of which their judgment on 
the subjects presented for their considera- 
tion may be arrived at, and expressed, 
untramrmelled and unrepressed by the 
presence of men. 

It is very much in vogue among us just 
now to refer to the teachings of George 
Fox, a man«alled and chosen of God as 
a reformer, and commissioned to present 
anew to souls seeking the pure Truth, a 
living exposition of the principles of 
primitive Christianity. A collection of 
his epistles, prepared and arranged by 
Samuel Tuke, which is now freely circu- 
lated among Friends, will throw some 
light on this subject, and it is only to re- 
fer to page 140, dated 1672, and address- 
ed, ‘*To ali Women’s Meetings,” to 
satisfy the most incredulous of his views 
on this subject; also on page 163, dated 
1676, ‘*An Epistle Relative to the Sta- 
tion of Woman in the Church,” in which 
he brings forward sound and convincing 
arguments to prove that the Founder of 
our most holy religion Himself designed 
the restoration of woman to the position 
in which she was placed at the first by 
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her Creator. Which position she lost in 
the fall. A most gracious design, the re- 
cognition whereof, through loving, faith- 
ful service is imperatively demanded by 
all who bear the name of Christ, and who 
enjoy such unspeakable privileges through 
His Gospel. Would it not be well to pub- 
lish these two epistles in a popular form 
for general distribution among our mem- 
bers and others interested in the subject? 
The training received in our separate 
meetings for discipline, has been invalu- 
able, and is frequently availed of in vari- 
ous charitable associations in the cenduct 
of which the women of the Society of 
Friends have proved so helpful and effici- 
ent. Just at this juncture, when the 
world at large is calling upon women to 
be courageous and faithful, and to take 
‘more prominently and publicly an in- 
«creased share in the labors and burdens 
«which the needs of our common humani- 
ty impose, and for which she is so nobly 
and bravely preparing herself, it is especi- 
ally to be regretted that the Society so 
long upholding the wise practice of the 
principle, should prove recreant to its 
trust, and suffer itself to be betrayed by 
those who may be seeking for settled pas- 
torates, and the emoluments of a paid 
ministry, into sucha backward step as the 
general establishment of united meetings 
would prove to be. 

There may be circumstances: in which 
it may be advisable to hold a joint ses- 
sion occasionally. Let this be done in 
the liberty of the Truth when such cir- 
cumstances arise, and the need of the 
hour calls for the change: but, as has been 
stated, ‘‘a united meeting is generally a 
men’s meeting,” and the advantages of 
women’s meetings, so important a feature 
in the economy of Quakerism, are merged 
and lost. 

Occasions have arisen in which sub- 
jects have been referred back to the men’s 
meeting, ard their decisions or judg- 
ment reversed, when men Friends have 
had the candor to admit that the women 
were right, and that in coming to their 
conclusions they had overlooked some 
important points, and were mistaken; and, 
as we all know, man’s judgment, how- 
ever valuable and often sound, is not in- 
fallible. 

That there may be women..even among 
us who are so blind to the signs of the 
times and so deaf to the claims of hu- 
amanity, and even so timid and feartul of 
antagonizing with the love of power 
«which is inherent in the nature of man as 
“to step back, and, losing the vantage 
«ground secured for us by our heroic pre- 
~decessors, take up the cry of the terrified : 
-** You are in danger of losing the modes- 
ty and retiring manner which is so grace- 
ful and becoming in your sex.”’ 

But be not deceived—evil communica- 
‘tions corrupt good principles as well as 
good manners, and ‘‘ Woman’s Equality 
in the Church”’ is a prominent principle 
in the Society of Friends, and worthy to 
be upheld and cairied out in practice by 
all its members, especially by that portion 
of it most conspicuously benefited there- 


by. Then rally to the rescue, dear sis- 
ters, and, taking the position assigned to 
you in the beginning by your Creator and 
restored to you by your Saviour, you will 
find your God-given strength equal to the 
emergency. And this position is by the 
side of the father, brother, husband and 
sons, as co-operators, not in antagonism. 
How often have a woman’s intuitions 
proved equal in value to man’s reasonings 
and her presence proved to be a protec- 
tion and encouragement in hours of temp- 
tation and danger. 

To bea faithful and efficient help-meet in 
the great work of evangelizing the world 
is surely a worthy object, and of suf- 
fient importance to occupy the best minds 
of even our college graduates. All hail 
to the noble institutions established and 
endowed for the express purpose and ob- 
ject of preparing women to carry out 
worthily the work to which they are call- 
ed, and in our exultation over the present 
results let us not forget the broad founda- 
tion laid by Geo. Fox when, out of his 
limited financial resources, he appropri- 
ated a certain sum of money for the 
establishment of a school for girls and 
young women in which they might ‘‘ be 
taught everything that is useful and civil 
in creation.’’ Let Bryn Mawr, Provi- 
dence and Westtown rejoice together, and 
all the daughters of Quakerism unite in a 
generous, graceful appreciation and exer- 
cise of their privileges. 


R. S. How.anp. 


Str M. Monier WILLIAMS, in his recently 
published work on Buddhism, refers to the 
popular belief that Buddhism numbers 
more adherents than any other country 
on the globe. This he declares to be 
utterly erroneous. Those who are mere 
sympathizers with the doctrine are not 
true Buddhists. In China the great majority 
are Confucianists, and in Japan Confucian- 
ism and Shintoism coexist with Buddhism. 
He asserts that there are not more than 
100,000,000 Buddhists in the world, and 
that Christianity, with its 450,000,000 of 
adherents, has now preponderance over 
al! other religions. ‘I hold,” he says, 
‘*that Buddhism contained within itself 
from the earliest times the germs of disease, 
decay and death, and that its present con- 
dition is one of rapidly increasing disin- 
tegration and decline.’’ It has disappeared 
from India proper, although it dominates 
in Burmah and Ceylon. Next in numbers 
the religion of the world is set down as 
Confucianism, and the next Brahmanism 
and Hinduism. Brahmanism is the belief 
in the universal diffusion of an impersonal 
spirit, which manifests itself in mind and 
in countless material forces and forms, in- 
cluding gods, demons, men and animals, 
which, after fulfilling their course, are 
ultimately reabsorbed into one impersonal 
essence and again evolved in endless evo- 
lution and dissolution. Hinduism is based 
on this doctrine, but the majority are 
merely observers of Brahminical forms with 
their accompanying caste usages. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE SUPPORT OF MINISTERs, 
AN ANSWER, 


The readers of Friends’ Review yj 
perhaps recall an article entitled Labor q 
Divine Allotment, in the issue of Fowt) 
mo. 25th. A criticism which appeared 
in the-issue of Sixth mo. 2oth fails to set 
forth fairly both the purpose and the 
teaching of the article, and may profitably 
invite careful cousideration. As the crit. 
icism is made in sections it will be well 
to follow the same plan in its examin. 
tion. 

I. The first mistake attributed to the 
article is in its title. It is claimed this 
should have bezn Secular Labor a Uyjj. 
versal Divine Allotment. But, to em. 
merate one of several apparent objections, 
the essay taught that a needy minister who 
is prosecuting a religious journey is ex- 
empt from this allotment, so that the pro. 
posed change in title becomes an obvious 
absurdity. Further, it was nowhere as- 
sumed that the ministry is not labor, but 
the &ind of labor to be considered was 
clearly indicated in the opening sentence 
of the essay. We cheerfully acknowledge 
that spiritual labor is every true Chris 
tian’s portion, but the sense in which the 
word was used in the title is kindred to 
that attached to it by John Woolman in 
the following quotation from his journal; 
‘« Neither do 1 believe that infinite good- 
ness and power would have allotted labor 
to us had He not seen that it was proper 
to us in this life.’’ 

II. Next comes the statement of an im. 
portant claim made by the essay. It is 
represented as follows: Secular labor isa 
universal divine allotment, and hence no 
one has a right to refrain from it unless 
we find the exception and its nature dis 
tinctly stated in the Scriptures. Vo such 
claim was made. It was maintained that 
where it is necessary to go counter to the 
divine provision made in the third chapter 
of Genesis, where, in other words, it & 
necessary that a man should be supported 
by others, we shall find the nature of the 
exception shown in the Scriptures. A 
common argument for the support of one 
who shepherds a flock is that it is neces 
sary to go counter to this provision in his 
case, and it was the aim of the essay t0 
show that such was not the teaching 
Christ or his apostles. We will add, con 
cerning those physically unable to work, 
that the exception is provided for with 
sufficient distinctness in various passage 
of Scripture. One case in point to whic 
we may profitably direct attention 5 
Paul’s farewell instructions at Ephesus, 
where he taught the elders to labor as he 
had done for the support of the weak. 

III. This section of the criticism leave 
the impression that the essay sought to & 

‘tablish its claims by negative evidenct 
only. Was this quite fair? How 1s It 
that in the entire criticism no allusion 
made to Paul’s teaching at Ephesus or the 
words of the Master quoted in that com 
nection—‘‘It is more blessed to give that 
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to receive.”’ The claims of the essay 
were based on positive and negative evi- 
dence both. It may not be amiss then to 
add that we have stronger ground to re- 
ject the view taught us in this criticism 
than we have for rejecting water baptism. 
In the latter case we accept what we deem 
the clear teaching of Scripture, though 
there is an abundance of examples in the 
New Testament disagreeing with our prac- 
tice; in this we are asked to reject equally 
dear teaching and adopt a practice for 
rhich tne New Testament furnishes us 2a 
example. 

lV. The criticism now passes to the de- 
fnition of an itinerant minister. A minis- 
ter who is ‘‘ready always to receive march- 
ing orders from his great Captain’’ and who 
is “not bound by property or business 4u/ 
is ever free in the Lord's hand, is cer- 
tainly not a settled one.” Such is the 
teaching which is here set forth. Two 
things are worthy of note and emphasis 
inthis connection. First, that a minister 
can be ever free in the Lord’s hands, 
though successfully engaging in business. 
If at any time the Lord calls him to leave 
itto proclaim the Glad Tidings, the min- 
ister will experience no real loss through 
his faithfulness. Avery true minister is 
rady for marching orders whether he has 
been in a place one year or twenty years, 
aid may be as free in the Lord’s hands, 
though diligent in business as was Paul 
when making tents at Thessalonica. And 
if the definition of an itinerant minister 
is correct what will the criticism call a 
rsident minister? But, second, the ques- 
tion at issue is #of what is an itinerant min- 
ister or a resident minister, but what is the 
Sriptural provision in this matter of sup- 
port when a minister is ¢timerating, and 
vhat is the provision when he is shepherd- 
inga flock? Wasthe practice of the apos- 
tlic church and of the Christians of the 
frst century due to the Master's teachings 
otto prudential considerations? Even if 
the latter view was accepied are there not 
sill such considerations to point the wis- 
dom of Paul’s practice at least where the 
‘tiptural soundness of the new teaching 
Smuch questioned ! 

V. But it is said the argument of the 
‘say makes a fool of Paul, because it rep- 
tents him as ‘claiming a right to for- 
bar what is impossible.” It 7s absurd to 
tim the right to forbear doing a thing 
Yhich is impossible i” itsedf. It would be 
ibsurd to claim the right to forbear jump- 
lg to the moon. But the apostles claimed 
he right to forbear doing a thing which 
as possible in itself, and they did it on 
he authority of the Master’s provision in 

ait.2: 7,10. There is uo absurdity in 
this. But can one who gravely claims tte 
ight to forbear working while he shep 
tds a flock make out as good a case? 
ow is it that brother ministers where 
‘ually gifted and zealous accomplish as 
uch for the Master while they follow the 
Precept and example of Paul? But what 
¥as the right which Paul professed not to 
have used in 2 Thes. iii: g and 1 Cor. 
K: 12, At Thessalonica, where he re- 
Mained but a few weeks, it must have 
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been a right incident to itinerating. Oa 
what ground is it assumed to be a differ- 
ent right? 1 Cor. ix: 12. As W. P.P. 
practically allowed in his exegesis of the 
5th verse, the teaching of that chapter is 
concerning itinerant work. Besides, be- 
fore writing his first epistle to the Corin- 
thians, Paul had made a second short 
visit to Corinth, where he doubtless pur- 
sued the same course as at Thessalonica. 
ffis ability to forego the exercise of this 
right to forbear working when he stopped 
only a short time ina place admits of a 
very simple explanation in the character 
of his trade of tent making. The Society 
of Friends deems it incumbent even on 
the traveling minister to follow out as far 
as possible, even as Paul, the sfirit of the 
teaching ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” 

Three other points in the essay are 
taken up under the present section. First, 
it is intimated that an unfortunate advant- 
age was taken of the word ‘“ proclaim’’ 
in 1 Cor. ix: 14. It is enough to say 
that the translation of Conybeare and 
Howson, a Church of England authority, 
bears out the correctness of the exegesis. 
Within the past year it has also been 
clearly pointed out in Friends’ Review 
that the aorist tense of the word ‘‘ ordain’”’ 
unquestionably points back to Matt. x: Io. 
Let the reader see there for himself just 
what the Master did ‘‘ordain’’ or ‘ar- 
range for.” Besides, we have the very 


-high authority of the revisers of the New 


Testament translation for the substitution 
of the word ‘‘proclaim’’ in verse 14. 
Let the reader examine the following 
verses, where the same Greek word is 
used—(Actsiv. 2, Acts xviii: 5, 38, Acts 
xv: 36, Acts xvi: 17, 21, Acts xvil: 3, 
13, Acts xxvi: 23, Rom. i: 8, 1 Cor. il: 
1, t Cor. ix: 4, 1 Cor. ix: 14, 1 Cor. xi: 
26, Phil. i: 16, 18, and Col. i: 28)—and 
see whether the word is once used of teach- 
ing in acongregation of believers. Second, 
it is claimed the word journeying 's used 
in a narrow sense, which excludes the 
abiding referred to in Matt. x: 11. But 
the essay allowed such support as was z7- 
cident to journeying. ‘‘ The support 
which the Gospel provides from those 
among whom the minister may sojourn 
while prosecuting -his visit’? was not op- 
posed. The abiding which was called in 
question is that incident to the support of 
a minister to shepherd a flock. Third, 
the observations concerning the difference 
in tenses in 1 Cor. ix: 11, are called in 
question. It was wofa mere conjecture 
that what Paul counted as fruit was con- 
tribution to carry the Gospel to others 
(Phil. iv: 16, 18), nor that he received 
help to this end from -those to whom he 
had already proclaimed the Glad Tidings. 
The following references are here in point: 
Rom. xv: 24, Titus iii: 13, 14, Phil. iv: 
15, 2 Cor. xi: 8, 3 John 6. If the 
exegesis of verse 11 is wrong what és the 
reason for the difference in tenses ? 

VI. Finally the criticism appeals to 
Barclay’s toth Proposition. Robert Bar- 
clay and the early Friends believed in the 
necessary maintenance of ministers pro- 





vided for in the New Testament. In Sec. 

xxviii, where he begins his argument, he 
says that there is an obligation upon such 

to whom God sends or among whom he 

raises up a minister that, if need de, they 

minister to his necessities. In one of the 

following sections he says: The very obli-- 
gation of giving maintenance to ministers: 
is founded upon their weed, and such as 

have opportunity to work are commended» 
rather in not receiving than in receiving. 

Where the maintenance of ministers came 

within the Scriptural provision he believed 

it should not be constrained or limited, 

superflious, chargeable or sumptuary. He 

did mot believe that such maintenance as 

was opposed in the essay came within the ; 
Scriptural provision. Concerning the: 
early church he writes in Sec. xxxii,. that 

such as wanted had their necessities sup- 

plied by the church and others wrough® 
with their own hands. Did Robert Bar- 

clay understand the Scripture teaching 

differently from the early church? Let 

the candid inquirer examine Barclay's ex- 

egesis of Acts xx: 33, 35, in Sec. xxix, 

the troublesome quotation of which the 

criticism complains in Sec. xxxi, and the 

whole of the 5th summary at the close of 

the roth Proposition. He will see that 

Barclay's teaching concerning the main- 

tenance of ministers is precisely the same 

as that which is set forth by Joseph John 

yurney in the 7th chapter of his Obser- 

vations, where he says, ‘‘ When they are 

traveling from place to place, and their 

whole time is thus given to the work of 

the Gospel, the necessary supply of their 

outward wants is not withheld from them ; 

and when they are at home they avail 

themselves like other persons of their own 

industry and of the openings of a benev- 

olent Providence in procuring for them- 

selves and their families an honest and 

respectable livelihood. 

And adopting the language of the same 
author ‘* let us be circumspect, steady and 
bold in the observance of our peculiar re- 
ligious testimonies, believing that they are 
given us in charge by Him that we may 
be enabled in an awful day to come to- 
give a good account of our stewardship.” 

V. 





ee 





You must go through the wilderness of 
Jordan, if you are to come to the land of 
promise. Some believers are much sure 
prised when they are called upon to suf- 
fer. They thought they would do some- 
great thing for God; but all that God: 
permits them to do is to suffer. Go round 
to every one in glory—every’ one has a 
different story, yet every one has a tale of 
suffering. One was persecuted in his 
family, by his friends and companions >. 
another was visited with sore pains and 
humbling diseases, neglected by the world; 
another had all these afflictions meeting 
in one—deep called upon deep. Mark, all 
are brought out of them. It was a dark. 
cloud, but it passed away; the water was 
deep, but they have reached the other 
side. Not one of them blames God for 
the road he led them: ‘‘salvation’’ is 
their only cry. 
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A Testimony of Marsden Monthly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends to the Power 
and Goodness of God, as shown in the 
Life and Service of John Bright, M. P. 


Recognizing as we do that very diverse 
gifts are entrusted to the servants of God 
for the promotion of righteousness and 


truth in the earth, we feel it our duty to | 


bear testimony to the power of that divine 
grace which we believe enabled our friend 
John Bright to be a true minister of Jesus 
Christ in the remarkable line of service to 
which he was called. 

John Bright was the second son of Jacob 
and Martha Bright, of Greenbank, Roch- 
dale; and was born there on the 16th of 
November, 1811, and died at One Ash, 
Rochdale, on the 27th March, 18809, after 
a protracted illness, borne with much pa- 
tience and swectness. 

As a boy he was rather delicate; and 
the ordinary boarding school life of that 
day did not agree with him. He was first 
sent to a private school at Penketh, kept 
by a Friend, and afterwards to the Friends’ 
schools, at Ackworth, York, and Newton- 
in- Bowland, with varying success as to his 
health. The last named proved the most 
satisfactory, owing to the large amount of 
open air exercise which he there enjoyed. 
One who knew him well as a young man 
relates that at the close of their cricket 
matches in Rochdale and neighboring 
towns, it was John Bright’s practice quietly 
to withdraw; not caring to join in the 
undesirable adjournments which young 
men so frequently indulge in. He hada 
taste for study, and he specially delighted 


in the rich treasures to be found in Eng- | 


lish literature; and, doubtless, much of 
his influence on the platform and in par- 
liament was due to his persevering efforts 
to make himself master of these resources, 
and to bring to bear in the discussion of 
great public questions those high and 
noble thoughts with which he had stored 
his mind. We believe it may be said with 
truth that his deep sense of responsibility 
in the sight of God, and his intense human 
sympathy, were the most powerful influ- 
ences in drawing him from business into 
public life; and his natural nervousness 
was thus overcome by his sympathetic 
mature taking up the cause of the poor and 
the wronged. Of his public speeches it 
might be said, he believed, and therefore 
de spoke. His aim was not popularity or 
party triumph, but the hope of advancing 
the cause of Truth and Right so far as he 
saw it. With this in view, and under a 
sense of great responsibility, he frequently 
prepared his speeches with much care and 
solicitude, in order that neither the truth 
nor the consistency of what he said might 
afterwards be called in question. 
Although at one time there were grave 
doubts in the minds of many Friends as to 
whether it was desirable for members of 
our society to engage in active political 
life, accompanied as it often is by warm 
and even contentious debate, it has been 
evident in John Bright’s case that he en- 
tered upon it under a deep sense of duty, 
and that he endeavored to carry his Chris. 


tianity with him into all his public life. 
The testimony of some of those who were 


| associated with him has often been to the 


effect that he had been enabled to give a 
higher character to their debates by the 
religious tone of his thoughtful and earnest 
speeches. His parliamentary life, extend- 
ing over a period of nearly fifty years, 
while it deprived him and his family of 
much of the enjoyment of mutual inter- 
course during a large portion of every 
year, yet enabled him to use, with won- 


| derful influence for good, the clear judg- 


ment and the remarkable oratorical powers 
with which he was gifted. All measures 
which he believed to be calculated to 
ameliorate the condition or elevate the 


| character of the people, both of this and 


other countries, such as the promotion of 
temperance ; the abolition of slavery; the 
freedom of the press; the removal of 
taxes from the food of the people; the 
liberty to use the form of affirmation in- 
stead of the oath; the efforts towards es- 
tablishing a peaceful solution of differences 
between nations; and movements for civil 
and religious liberty of every kind, have 
all had the benefit of his earnest and pow- 
erful advocacy; and this was sanctified 
and strengthened by the solemn sense of 
duty under which his services were ren- 
dered. The moral strength and moral 
courage of John Bright were markedly 
shown by his unflinching and consistent 
opposition to war and warlike prepara- 
tions, which repeatedly cost him loss of 
popularity and severance from political 
friends. His love and reverence for the 
Scriptures have been testified to by many 
who have known him more or less inti- 
mately ; and his serious and devout read- 
ing of the Bible in the family circle has 
frequently been spoken of by those who 
have been privileged to be present as ex- 

ceedingly impressive and solemnizing. It 
| has been said that probably no other mem- 
ber of parliament could have introduced 
into his speeches in the House of Com- 
mons the deep religious sentiments and 
scriptural quotations which he sometimes 
did without provoking a sneer. But such 
illustrations coming from him were felt to 
be appropriate and suited to the occasion. 
Although he was often associated with 





persons of the highest rank and position, 
he ever maintained his simple and unaf.- 
fected habits and manner. He wasa dili- 
gent attender of our meetings, and always 
evinced a thorough loyalty to the Society 
of Friends ; and, whilst he never took any 
vocal part in our meetings for worship, it 
was instructive to note his devout attitude 
and demeanor on such occasions. He 
showed considerable interest in our meet- 
ings for transacting the affairs of the 
church, in which he frequently gave coun- 
sel and advice, looking upon many sub- 
jects with clear judgment and large-hearted 
sympathy. Upon one occasion, when re- 
quested to fill the office of overseer in his 
monthly meeting, he stated his conviction 
that his line of duty lay in another direc- 
tion. He was, however, in later life, for 
a time a member of the Meeting on Min- 
istry and Oversight, which he attended 


very regularly when he was at home. In 
his earlier years it was not usual with 
Friends to give much expression to their 
personal religious experiences and opin. 
ions, and our late Friend fully shared jn 
such reticence, which his own feelings of 
reverence and humility doubtless increased, 
But we feel assured that John Bright's 
simple, consistent life plainly indicateq 
that his desire was to be a *‘ good soldier 
of Jesus Christ,” and to live under a rey. 
erent sense of divine guidance. Of him 
we believe it may be truly said, that he 
served and he endured as seeing Him who 
is invisible. 

The consideration of his life and work, 
his reverence and his humility, his devo. 
tion to duty and his practical faith, his 
constant and active sympathy with the 
poor, the distressed, and the downtrodden, 
may well incite all of us more fully to 
grasp the truth that whatever is our posi- 
tion in life, whether as a member of the 
family circle, as private citizen, as employer 
of labor, or as Christian statesman, there 
is a place for each one of us to occupy, 
wherein opportunities will present them- 
selves for us to glorify God and benefit 
our fellow men. The appointed path in 
life for most of us will be widely different 
from that which very unusual gifts and 
powers opened out to John Bright; but 
the words of promise spoken by the Lord 
Jesus are not restricted to prominent or 
distinguished service—‘‘ If any man serve 
Me, him will my Father honor.” 


sees - es 


‘¢ THE Reat George Washington,” in 
the Cosmopolitan, is represented as of an 
Indian type of physique, weighing two 
hundred and ten pounds, with large, bony 
hands and feet, wearing number eleven 
shoes, and having weak lungs and voice, 
but a wonderful strength of arm and limb. 
A story is told of Washington making a 
famous jump for a wife during his youth. 

‘* He was riding, so the story goes, along 
the Potomac above Georgetown, when he 
came to the house of a large estate, and 
seeing a crowd upon the lawn, he asked 
the cause of the gathering. He was told 
that a jumping match was in progres, 
and that the prizé was the hand of the 
farmer’s daughter. He looked on for 4 
time at the different jumps, and finally 
asked if he might only try his skill. 
The host consented, and Washington 
jumped farther than the farthest. As he 
did so he noted that the countenance of 
the maiden fell, and that she looked rather 
woefully at the face of his leading com: 
petitor, who had made the next best jump, 
and who was evidently her lover. He 
resigned his claim to the lady’s hand in 
his rival’s favor, and it is said that this 
lady afterwards recalled the circumstance 
when she met him at one of his presiden- 
tial levees.’’ 


— 


Tue advantages of frequent thoughts 
on death are unspeakably great; and 
most erroneous is the notion, that glooml- 
ness must be the consequence of such 
meditation. 
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Abridged from the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
LUCY WEBB HAYES. 





If the good people of Ohio, who re- 
solved that the funeral of Mrs, Lucy Webb 
Hayes should be a public funeral, had 
stopped to consider what might have been 
the wishes ot the lady herself, they prob- 
ably would have exhibited their very great 
and just regard for her in some other 
way. But, whatever may be thought 
about the questionable taste of the public 
demonstration that will be made in Fre- 
mont this afternoon, it is to be remem- 
bered that there is good reason for the 
popular esteem and affection on which it 
is built. Mrs. Hayes was a woman high- 
ly accomplished for good work, was gifted 
with rare courage for such work, and ex- 
ercised a broad and beneficent influence. 


Of all the women who have made the 
White House domestic life notable for its 
happiness, Mrs. Hayes seemed destined 
with her robust vitality to live far towards 
fourscore. She went through the im- 
mense fatigues attendant on her position 
with great elasticity. After the brilliant 
reception given in her honor at the Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts by Philadelphia 
women, at the close of a day of sight 
seeing among the ‘‘charities’’ of the 
city, Mrs. Hayes declined to partake of 
the late supper served in one of the small 
rooms to the Presidential party, saying 
that she never ate supper when she wanted 
to rise early the next morning. The 
gentle, yet decided, withdrawal from that 
supper room was one of the evidences that 
Mrs. Hayes made her own rules, and was 
pever quite, as many another distinguished 
sufferer before and since has been, ‘in 
the hands of her friends.” She was a 
highly individual woman, and though in 
the little controversy with Mr. Evarts, re- 
specting the serving of wine at diplomatic 
dinners, the Secretary of State gained his 
point, undoubtedly the decided views of 
Mrs. Hayes gave the tone and note of 
moderation, or absence of wine, to many 
social entertainments at the capital, a note 
which still lingers and is maintained in the 
changed and modern form of dispensing 
hospitality to the multitude. . . . 

It can be surmised that she has seen 
with strong interest Mrs. Cleveland quietly 
dispensing with the wine glasses at her own 
plate, and the girlish heroine thus settling 
that question, probably for all time. . . 

One of the facts worthy of note is, that 
in the shoal of telegrams and letters of 
condolence, there are several from prom- 
inent liquor dealers in different cities of 
the country. These persons were not 
known to Mrs. Hayes personally, and 
their action was prompted, not by personal 
friendship, but out of respect for the 
Memory of a woman who proved herself 
neither a bigot nor an extremist, but who 
when elevated to the position of first lady 
of the land, modestly resolved that the 
honors of the place should make no dif- 
ference in her standard of self-respect, of 
Womanly influence of matronly duty, and 

nished wine from the White House. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE COMMENCE- 
MENT. 






























A full account of the exercises of the 
Commencement week is given in the Zar/. 
hamite. The following account of the 
‘* Baccalaureate Service ” is taken from its 
columns: 


‘The morning service, Sunday, June 
16th, was largely attended by peopie from 
the city, it being the occasion of the de- 
livery of the Baccalaureate sermon by 
Prof. David W. Dennis. After a few re- 
marks by Dr. Barnabas Hobbs, the choir 
sang ‘ Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty.’ 
Dr. Hobbs then offered a touching prayer, 
which was followed by the song, ‘ Along 
the River of Time.’ Prof. Dennis spoke 
from the text: ‘ Every place that the sole 
of your foot shall tread upon have I given 
unto you.’’ Josh. 1: 3. Taking David as 
his example, he followed him through his 
whole life; shepherd boy, anointed king, 
favorite at court, outlaw, exile, warrior 
striving for his kingdom, and victorious 
‘monarch. The question after each step 
was, ‘Where was his kingdom?’ and the 
conclusion drawn from the life of Israel’s 
greatest warrior, poet, and king, was the 
one summed up in the text. Thus it will 
be with the class of ’89. The kingdom 
of each member will be the place which 
he treads upon and makes his own by 
conquest. The farewell to the class was 
made in Burns’ beautiful lines: 


‘Adieu, dear amiable youth! 
Your heart can ne'er be wanting. 
May prudence, fortitude, and truth, 
Erect your brow undaunting ! 
In plowman's phrase, ‘God send you speed,’ 
Still daily to grow wiser ; 
And may you better reck the rede 
Than ever did th’ adviser.” 


The services closed with the solemn 
‘Parting Hymn,’ and the benediction 
pronounced by Dr. Hobbs.’’ 

The public exercises of the Senior Pre. 
paratory class took place on the afternoon 
of the 17th. 

Two days, the 18th and roth, were 
given to the graduating exercises of the 
College Senior Class. In the absence of 
President Mills, Dr. Barnabas C. Hobbs 
officiated. Prayer was offered by Allen 
Terrell. Orations were then given by ten 
graduates, two of them young ladies, in- 
terspersed with vocal music by some of 
the latter. 

On the roth, at 9.30 A. M., after prayer 
by Dr. Dougan Clark, cable messages 
were read from President J. J. Mills and 
Professor Gerber, both absent in Europe. 
Orations were then delivered by six young 
men and two young women of the grad- 
uating class. 

The Zarlhamite account concludes as 
follows : 


‘«Dr. B. C. Hobbs presented diplomas, 
conferring degrees as follows: Bachelor 
of Philosophy, Hettie Elliot, Albert V. 
Hodgin, Geo. H. Moore, Harry McMinn, 
J. Frank Brown, Don C. Barrett, Harriet 
E. Farnham, Anna K. Bogue, and Anna 
M. Wildman. Bachelor of Science, Elmer 
O. Wooton, Howard Sutton, Charles 
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Newby, Oliver P. Clark, M. Frances 
Moore, and Jesse Kellum. Bachelor of 
Arts, C. E. Pritchard, Jessie L. Newlin, 
and W. Rufus Kersey. Master of Arts, 
Fred R. Hathaway and Nellie E. Johnson. 
Doctor of Philosophy, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Associate Editor of the Century 
Magazine. 

Prof. E. P. Trueblood read the address 
prepared for the occasion by Pres. Mills. 
Dr. Hobbs made a few sensible remarks, 
and after the financial condition of the 
college was presented by Joseph R. Evans, 
Pres. of the Board, and Allen Jay, the 
audience was dismissed with everybody in 
a happy mood.”’ 








From the Red Man. 
A JOHNSTOWN EXPERIENCE. 








The roaring of Niagara is but a faint 
whisper to the roar of that mountain of 
water which rushed down the valley leav- 
ing no trace of human habitation in its 
track. Notrace did I say? Yes, some 
miracles were performed. 

Twenty-two passengers were saved on 
the Pullman sleepers, parlor car and day 
coaches of sections one and two. 

By the force of the water, trains were 
moved the length of three coaches. This 
was seen by one of the train’s crew from 
the top of his car. The day coach of sec- 
tion first, wherein thirteen of us were wait- 
ing our doom, was dashed against a stone 
train and one side broken in. 

At this moment we all felt escape im- 
possible and expected to be washed down 
the stream and find a watery grave with 
the hundreds of others. Standing face to 
face with death, life seemed precious. 

We all felt the presence of Him who 
has said : 

‘¢ When thou passest through the waters 
I will be with thee and through the rivers 
they shall not overflow thee.’’ 

Truly God was with us. 

When we found that danger for us was 
over, there was comfort in repeating the 
121st Psalm, and strange as it may seem 
to many the voices of the saved in that 
coach sang in sweet and tender tones 
“Nearer my God to Thee.” All of us felt 
that we had been very near to eternity, 
near to Christ. 

Just then the whistle of an engine told 
us some one was alive besides our party. 
In a moment a baggage master came in 
to tell how he had been saved on the top 
of his car. Tears rolled down his face as 
he said, ‘‘I don’t know why the Lord 
saved me unless it was to raise my two 
little motherless children at home who will 
be watching for papa.’’ 

Twenty-two of us walked off the wreck- 
ed train and were helped over the mud, 
water, and stones by kind-hearted railroad 
men and train men of Conemaugh. 

With the party was a sunny-haired 
darling of two summers. “ Little Ethel’’ 
as she was afterwards known by many, 
proved a true heroine, as she was perfectly 
quiet all through the whole experience. 

Anna C. HaMILTON. 
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FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.— 
After an interval, we return to the con- 
sideration of the contents of the number 
of this valuable periodical forFourth month. 

‘* Helen Jackson’s Poems’’ are reviewed, 
with high praise, by Phebe Doncaster. A 
brief sketch of Helen F. Hunt Jackson’s 
personal history begins this paper. She 
was indeed a very remarkable woman, in 
character as well asin genius. One of the 
poems especially admired is the following, 
entitled ‘*‘ My Legacy :”’ 


The one named Christ I sought for many 
days, 
In many places vainly ; 
I heard men name his name in many ways ; 
I saw his temples plainly; 
But they who named him most gave me no 
sign 
To find him by, or prove the heirship mine. 


And when at last I stood before his face, 
I knew him by no token 
Save subtle air of joy which filled the place ; 
Our greeting was not spoken ; 
In solemn silence I received my share, 
Kneeling before my brother and “joint heir.” 


My share! 
lands, 
As I had dreamed ; no measure 
Heaped up with gold; my elder brother's 
hands 
Had never held such treasure, 
Foxes have holes, and birds in nests are fed: 
My brother had not where to lay his head, 


No deed of house or spreading 


My share! 
pain 
Which hearts are made for knowing ; 
The right to find in loss the surest gain ; 
To reap my joy from sowing 
In bitter tears; the right with him to keep 
A watch by day and night with all who 
weep. 


The right like him to know all 


My share! 
death ; 
I see the joy and life to-morrow ; 
I thank our Father with my every breath, 
For this sweet legacy of sorrow ; 
And through my tears I call to each “ joint 
eir” 


With Christ, make haste to ask him for thy 
share, 


‘* The Cambridge Platonistsand Quaker- 
ism ’’ arediscussed at some length by Wm. 
Tallack. Dr. Henry More and Benjamin 
Whichcote are especially referred to. 
W. Tallack speaks of the comparison be- 
tween their characteristics and the ‘‘ merits 
and mistakes of the Early and Later 
Quakerism.”’ He does ample justice to 
the merits of the Cambridge Platonists, 
but overstates, according to our view, 
what he implies to have been the ‘ mis- 
takes”’ of the Early Friends. Certain 
passages in the writings of Barclay and 
Penn, which were brought out in their 
unavoidable controversies, are capable of 


To-day men call it grief and 
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a doubtful construction ; but the evident 
intent of their writings, and still more be- 
yond question that of those of George 
Fox, is not rightly liable to the charge 
made by W. Tallack, in these words : 
‘Too many ot the Early Friends, in- 
cluding not merely the wilder section such 
as poor James Naylor and his associates, 
but even the calm and intellectual Robert 
Barclay and the Quaker historian, Wil- 
liam Sewel, with other of their contempo- 
raries, attached a somewhat too subordi- 
nate position not only to the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, but also to the im- 


portance of the Incarnation and the Ais- 
toric Christ.” 


We cannot admit that this is a true ac- 
count of ‘‘ many ” Early Friends. There 
was no ‘‘section,’’ lasting long enough to 
take the shape of definite teaching, of 
James Naylor and his associates. His fa- 
natical frenzy came like a dreadful dis- 
order, whose contagion involved for a 
time a few other weaker minds. His final 
deliverance from it constituted one of the 
most pathetic incidents in religious his- 
tory. The only place in which the under- 
valuation of the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures and of the outward life and 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ really ap- 
pears, is in the holding of those who sepa- 
rated from Friends in America sixty years 
ago, and in that of a few, in England and 
in this country, who are still counted as 
orthodox Friends, while approximating 
more or less closely to the Separatist 
views. W. Tallack correctly represents 
original Quakerism, though in modern 
language, when he writes thus : 


** Although the Cambridge Platonists 


wrote and preached so much of the In- 


ward Teacher, yet they were characteristi- 
cally careful to avoid ‘ putting asunder 
what God hath joined together,’ namely, 
the nght u:e of those various meaus and 
instrumentalities of faith and grace, in- 
stituted by Christ and the Holy Spirit. 
Precious as was the Anointing, in the 
secret of the soul, yet they practically re- 
cognized, and urged, the arrangements of 
Divine Wisdom, in teaching God’s people 
largely by means of those Prophets and 
Apostles and messengers whom He had 
trained not so much by intellectual reve- 
lation, as by a special life-discipline and 
experimental sense of ‘ the powers of the 
world to come.’ And beyond all other 
such trained lives, they eminently recog. 
nized the paramount doctrinal efficcacy 
of the Living Divine Pattern, the Incar- 
nate Lord Jesus Christ. Hence tq them, 
as to the Apostle John, the chief proof 
test of the possession of genuine ‘ sfirit- 
uality’ consisted in a realizing faith ‘ that 
Jesus Christ is to come in the flesh.’ Very 
instructive is this important truth in its 
bearings upon the history of some phases 
both of Early and Later Quakerism. That 
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history has, on several memorable occa. 
sions, and on both sides of the Atlantic, 
shown that not real, but spurious ‘ spirituali- 
ty,’ not the impress of Divine and human 
love in the heart, but merely a comparative. 
ly cold and barren, repulsive and dividing 
disposition, has always resulted, whenever, 
and in proportion as, the doctrine of the 
Inward Voice has been held, or promul. 
gated, in divorce from an affectionate re- 
gard to the Gospel History of Christ in 
the flesh; as living, suffering, bleeding, 
dying, for man’s salvation, and now risen 
and triumphant, for evermore, as the one 
great High Priest, not as Aaron, of one 
nation only, the Jews, but rather as Mel- 
chisedek, who was the representative of a 
universal high-priesthood, for the whole 
human race, independently of any special 
portion of it.” 


Only, it needs to be added, that Geo, 
Fox and his Friends recognized also, eas 
perimentally as well as in doctrine, the 
teaching and guidance of the Holy Spirit; 
in conformity with our Saviour’s promise, 
‘¢ He shall lead you into all truth.”’ 

‘¢ Technical versus General Education: 
A Plea for Breadth of Culture,’’—is a 
theme well dealt with by Alfred W. Ben- 
nett. It is very refreshing to meet with 
an essayso marked by independence of 
thought, and so free from the ‘* soft elec- 
tive’? malady of our times. Its whole- 
someness may excuse somewhat lengthy 
citations. 


‘¢ There can be no greater mistake than 
a cramping of the general education of 
the earlier years, especially if the limita- 
tion be in the direction of drawing out the 
faculties only in that special line in which 
they will be chiefly exercised in later life. 
There are, probably, not a few readers of 
the Examiner who are looking forward to 
the teaching of some branch of science as 
the occupation of their lives. Speaking as 
one whose chief pursuit for many years 
has been instruction in science,—if my 
advice were asked with regard to the early 
training of one who was intended ulti 
mately for this profession, I would say :— 
‘By no means neglect the knowledge and 
the skill to be acquired in the workshop 
or the laboratory ; but above all things en- 
deavor to interest the young mind in what 
used to be called “itera humaniores, in 
the vast world outside his own small do- 
main ; let him study and love our English 
classics ; let him learn to commune wish 
the great writers of the Latin, and, if pos 
sible, also of the Greek race ; let him trace 
the connection between the laws of his 
own science and those which govern other 
branches of human knowledge.’ My own 
observation leads me to the conclusion 
that, granting, of course, a thorough 
grounding in his own subject, there is no- 
thing that gives the teacher a greater hold 
over his pupils, than the evidence that he 
is at home in other realms of knowledge 
also, that he is a many-sided man, /eres 
alque rotundus.”’ 
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‘‘It is a very serious mistake, and one 
to which the ‘self-made’ student is espe- 
cially liable, for the enthusiastic young 
mind to devote itself too exclusively to the 
pranch of knowledge for which it has a 
special aptitude. The danger is thus 
incurred not only of cramping the 
mind and rendering breadth and largeness 
of view all but impossible, but also of de- 
priving the hard-worked student of that 
rest and relaxation to be derived from a 
change of occupation and entire diversion 
of thought. Probably few men have at- 
tained to the highest rank in any pro- 
fession or calling without having had a 
‘hobby ’ to which they devoted their 
leisure time, as far removed as possible 
from the daily occupation of their lives. 
Goethe and Da Vinci were among the first 
naturalists of their day. One of our most 
successful surgeons, Sir Henry Thompson, 
is an artist of no mean repute. oe 
John Stuart Mill occupied his leisure hours 
in collecting and naming plants. The 
Greek studies of Mr. Gladstone and of 
the late Earl of Derby are well known. 
And other similar examples will occur to 
every one.”’ 


Careful attention is given in this article 
to the advantages of the German methods 
of education. 


“ The object of both Realschulen and 
Gymnasien is to give a general and not a 
professional training ; steadily to regard 
the general culture of the pupil, the for- 
mation of his mind and of his powers of 
knowledge, without prematurely taking 
thought for the practical applicability of 
what he studies. It is expressly forbidden 
to give this practical or professional turn 
to the studies of a pupil in the highest 
forms of a Gymnasium, even when he is 
destined for the army.”’ 

“Turning back, in conclusion, to our 
own schools, the burden of my parable is 
this: That, whatever a boy’s or girl’s 
future occupation in life may be, the best 
way to fit him (or her) for that career, 
and to extract the largest amount of happi- 
ness out of life, is, to give him, when 
young, as sound and as Adera/ an educa- 
tion as it is in our power to do; that the 
premature restriction of the application of 
a child’s mental faculties to the studies 
which will be commercially useful in after 
life is cramping and narrowing’ and is 
even destructive of the best chance of 
future success.” 


Philosophical as well as practical though 
this view is, it is not ‘‘modern.”” Some 
of those who now regard it as obsolete, 
may live to see a reaction in education ; 
under which such pleas for breadth of cul- 
ture will find many more to listen and 
accept them than now. 

With reluctance, we must again post- 
pone reference to other very interesting 
articles in this number of the Examiner. 


.- 








Our SupscriBers who had not forward- 
ed their dues for the current volume were 


recently reminded thereof by sending them 
bills. We are grateful for the responses 
so far received. Those who have still not 
attended thereto will much oblige us by 
remitting the amounts due; if convenient, 
making therewith advance payment for 
the volume about to begin: Eighth mo. 1. 
Advance payments are always very desir- 
able ; those on club rates, imperatively so. 
Might it not be easy for many of our 
subscribers to add to our subscription list, 
by a little effort? To encourage this, the 
following offer is made, and will stand for 
three months: For one o/d and one new 
subscriber, three dollars, in advance, will 
pay for Vol. XLII1 of Friends’ Review. 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 





Extracts, continued from page 778. 


Fifth-day Afternoon, Fifth mo. 234.—A 
Testimony from Marsden Monthly Meeting 
concerning John Bnght wasread, It was a 
carefully prepared document, setting forth in 
a simple manner his great natural gifts, and 
the purposes of public usefulness to which he 
was enabled by God’s grace to adapt them. 
His loyalty to the Society was noticed, and 
the considerable, though not prominent, part 
which he took in meetings for dealing with 
the affiars of the Church. 

Joseph B. Braithwaite was able from the 
fruits of personal intercourse to speak as to 
the value of John Bright’s character. 

William White, Francis Frith, Jos. Smith, 
and other Friends witnessed to the truth of 
the testimony, and to the deep religion which 
lay at the root of John Bright's character, 

Arthur Pease questioned whether anybody 
could doubt that a great deal of the happi- 
ness of the working classes of this country 
had arisen very much from the advocacy he 
gave to those views which he held on politi- 
cal matters. The tone of public opinion in 
the press of this country had been in a very 
large measure lifted by that of his speeches 
and that character which he gave to every- 
thing he was connected with. While he had 
strong views of his own, and expressed them 
strongly and firmly, he had an extremely 
humble view of his own spiritual condition 
in the sight of his Heavenly Father. And 
this it was which enabled him to maintain the 
Christian profession of Friends in the midst 
of the various temptations with which he was 
surrounded. 

Joseph J. Mills said that it had occurred to 
him that it might show a want of gratitude 


if Friends from the other side of the Atlantic’ 


should sit silent this afternoon. Some of those 
present this afternoon had a very vivid re- 
collection of the time when John Bright as a 
statesman had proved to America a friend 
indeed, when, leaning on God-given princi- 
ples, he was able to influence the judgment 
of the great British Empire on their behalf. 

Thomas Pumphrey, Joseph Storrs Fry, 
and Wm. Matthews also spoke concerning 
the subject of the Testimony. 

The meeting then proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the state of the Society, the 
Clerk expressing a desire for such brevity as 
might be possible. 

Jos. Bevan Braithwaite said : I rejoice that 
in connection with this important considera- 
tion we have had brought before us such an 
example of the reality and power of those 
principles of the Gospel of Christ which this 
Society is privileged to possess, I trust that 
if an epistle be issued it will be really short ; 
but we must never part with our testimony to 


the Lord Jesus Christ, His person, work, and 
reign, 

Frederick Sessions introduced the subject 
of the tabular statement, and had prepared 
an epitome of it, on which he spoke at length, 
partly as follows: 


We have been told that the net increase of 
the Society this year is forty-three ; but those 
who have been received by convincement 
(and that involves conversion, because we 
do not reckon to receive any amongst us 
unless they give evidence of the Christian 
life) number 222. Wherein lies the differ. 
ence between the net increase of 43 and that 
increase by convincement of 222? First of 
all I shall be told, and told truly, that the 
deaths exceed the births, That is so, and it 
is a leakage which will go on increasing year 
by year indefinitely as we receive more and 
more adults from outside,and do not receive 
more children, There is another leakage ; we 
have lost by disassociation 127, Is this leak- 
age always to goon? What is the cause of 
it, and how can it be stopped? On the other 
hand, we have an increase of 170 amongst 
the attenders, It almost seems as though 
next year we are going to have a more hope- 
ful condition of things. Now these Tabular 
Statements, I think, have some lessons for 
us as Quarterly Meetings. 

It will be seen that Yorkshire comes out 
the best. Those to come out best propor- 
tionately with regard to membership are 
largely agricultural districts—Westmoreland 
and Cumberland ; this shows that it is not im- 
possible to gather in from an agricultural 
population. Now the question arising out of 
these figures is far too large to thresh out 
here, I have not read them with that ob- 
ject, but that Friends may think them over 
in their own localities, Where is our in- 
crease of membership tocome from? From 
the working men? Yes, largely; I thank 
God we are having many intelligent working 
men received amongst us. I believe it is just 
the position which we have taken in the past 
on philanthropic and social questions that has 
given us our hold on the working man; and 
I hope that our Friends who are engaged in 
evangelistic work will never leave hold of 
those questions. But why do we not have 
more of the shop-keeping and of the upper 
classes joining us? Have we no message to 
deliver to the miles and miles of shopkeep- 
ers in London and Manchester and Birming- 
ham, and to the private houses, in which the 
middle classes entrench themselves? And 
have we nothingto say to the upper and ed- 
ucated classes? We are going in for high 
culture, and Iam glad weare. But we do 
not want that thin surface-culture which 
abandons all positions of strength, which has. 
no message for man, which comes out into 
the open surrendering all fortresses ; and, one 
might almost say, stands out naked and not 
ashamed, We want to give tothe Agnostics 
of the day something real, which shall take 
hold of their consciences and give rest to their 
hearts. These are the problems which we 
shall do well to face in our own meetings 
and in London Yearly Meeting. 


Thomas P . Newman thought Frederick 
Sessions seemed to have overlooked the 
losses by removal. Those going out by em- 
igration from London Yearly Meeting ex* 
ceeded by 67 those immigrating into it. So 
that Friends on the whole were gainers, not 
by 43, but by 110, If those so going out were 
good Friends, their influence upon those they 
came in contact with would tend to spread 
Quakerism wherever they went. The ad- 
ditions by convincement exceeded by 126 
those who had resigned or had been dissoci- 
ated or disowned, The death-rate since 1885 
had been steadily going down, until now it 
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was very low, and with that fact in view it 
seemed to him very extraordinary that the 
deaths should exceed the births by 51. 
Friends did not marry soon enough; then 
when they did marry so many married out 
of the Society, and this seemed always to in- 
volve the going out of the Friend marrying, 
not the bringing in of the person married. 
Then again, when they married out the chil- 
dren were not members. 


Joseph S. Sewell did not think it would be 
profitable to enter lengthily into these statis- 
tics, yet he was thankful for what had been 
placed before the meeting by Frederick Ses- 
sions. But his statement with regard to the 
Quarterly Meetings seemed intended to im- 
ply that so many ministers only brought 
about so many conversions, The statistics 
could not inform us how many children of 
our own members had been converted, Then 
again, how many of those present could say 
that their conversion resulted from the min- 
istry of any one of our ministers? Very likely 
there were a few who could do so. But with 
how many it had been line upon line, precept 
upon precept, until, apart from anything said 
by a minister—much more frequently some- 
thing said by a companion or something en- 
tirely apart from our meetings for worship— 
there had been a power of the Holy Spirit 
brought over us which led to our conversion. 
If he were to point to anything specially in- 
strumental in his own conversion, it was the 
words of a tramp. It was often a mercy to 
Christian workers that they did not know 
how many people they had led to Christ ; 
that they did not know how much they had 
been blessed in their labors. 


Samuel Morris: I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the reports which 
have come up from your Quarterly Meetings, 
and tothe remerks that have been made 
with reference to them. I think I have been 
able to understand how in view of the many 
and pressing needs of the great masses of 
the people about you in this land, who are 
needing help and comfort and lifting up, the 
hearts of Friends here have been opened in 
large measure towards them. It is not 
strange, I say, that it is so; it would be 
strange if it were otherwise. There is so much 
pressing on you in this land as well as else- 
where that it may well call forth the earnest 
desire of every Christian body to do what in 
them lies to help and to lift up. I have great- 
ly desired, dear Friends, that in your efforts 
to meet this need, in whatever may seem to 
you most effectual, you may not lose sight of 
our individuality as a professing Church ; 
that you may not be led into methods and 
courses in following out this desire which are 
somewhat out of harmony with our own re. 
ligious views and testimonies, which seem to 
belong to other people, and which seem to 
savor rather of the arms and the weapons of 
Saul, which David found too heavy for him 
to compass—he had not proved them. I 
want us rather to remember the smooth 
stones of: the brook and the shepherd's sling, 
which, used in the name of the Lord, found 
wonderful power in his hand, It seems as if 
all the principles which underlie our profes- 
sion encourage to great simplicity and to 
great spirituality; to a humble depend- 
ence upon the great Head of the Church 
Himself, His Spirit working and teaching in 
men’s hearts, We have especially to call 
them to the witness in their own hearts; and 
I believe that we shall find a response there 
many times when we do not look for it. I 
therefore earnestly desire that we do not de- 
spise or underrate such methods as I believe 
the religious principles of the Society of 
Friends would lead us into. I earnestly de- 

sire to put nothing in the way of any right 
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work amongst you; I only feel that there is 
a danger from certain tendencies which I 
have perceived since 1 have been amongst 
you, which may more or less hinder you in 
the work which I believe the Head of the 
Church is calling us toasa people. We need 
to get very near to Him, and when we are 
filled with a sense of this, I believe He will 
fit us for the very important work to which I 
believe the religious Society of Friends is call- 
ed. I want you further not to be unduly dis- 
couraged at any difficulties which may seem 
to present themselves to adding to our num- 
bers numerically. In the faithful mainte- 
nance of our underlying principles and the 
precious testimonies that have grown out of 
them we shall find that our chief strength 
consists. I trust that I shall not be under- 
stood as critical I am only to youas a 
brother, with nothing of my own to commend 
myself to you ; conscious of many shortcom- 
ings, and conscous also of the shortcomings 
of our people everywhere. Rather it seems 
to me that one of the best solutions of the 
shortcomings of our day as a Church 1s to 
make the matter a very personal one, and 
bring it home to ourselves ; and with the pre- 
cious testimonies.of our people before us, to 
the fulness of blessing which comes from 
the acceptance of those principles, we shall 
rather be ready to ask, “ Lord, is it I ?” 


William Robinson to some degree con. 
curred with Samuel Morris. Friends were 
almost tempted sometimes, with regard to 
our views upon public worship, to question 
whether it was right for us to meet together 
as we did, and at times he was aware of pro- 
posals tending to get rid of silence in our 
meetings. That seemed to show a want of 
firmness of conviction that when we met in 
our Meetings for Worship, we did meet in the 
presence of the Lord, according to His own 
assurance. If that were so, we were not like- 
ly to find our meetings where much silence 
was profitable. But if our conviction was 
firm and strong, then we were just in the 
condition to be most profited by gathering 
together in meetings held according to the 
profession we made. Andif we, ourselves, 
found these meetings profitable we should 
not be afraid to commend them to others, 
nor shrink from carrying out the principle in 
working among them. But a good many 
dear friends are afraid that our practices will 
not answer, and if it is so in agreat measure, 
we cannot wonder that the result of a great 
deal of faithful—as far as it goes, faithful— 
labor, does not tend to bring those on whose 
behalf they labor into the profession of 
Friends. We have such a very excellent ex- 
ample in that of the dear friends working 
at Bunhill Fields. There they were bold 
enough to offer to the people among whom 
they worked a real ‘Friends’ meeting, with 
the very satisfactory, comfortable, blessed re- 
sult already made known, 


Joseph B. Braithwaite, Jr., could not get 
out of his mind the fact that there were 35,000 
people in attendance at our First-day schools, 
and yet the admissions by convincement last 
year were only 253. If we assumed that the 
whole of these were drawn from our schools, 
that would mean that only about a three- 
quarter per cent. of those connected with our 
schools joined the Society. He believed the 
reason was to be found in the direction W,. 
R. had just indicated, that as a Society we 
were not carrying on our mission work in 
simple dependence upon the principles which 
we professed as a Church. He used to be- 
lieve that simple gospel truth as held by the 
Society of Friends would commend itself to 
the intelligence of the working classes of this 
country. He did not think so any longer ; 
he knew it to be the case, They had tried it, 


[Seventh mo, 


and they had found that the working classes 
were hungering and.thirsting for such a plain, 
consistent Christianity, which we alone of all 
the Churches were qualified to give them, 
We could go to them—uncompromised with 
sacraments and all the paraphernalia which 
gathered around such things—with the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as revealed to us in the New 
Testament. But what was the case else. 
where in too many instances? Friends said 
these people could never understand a sim. 
ple Meeting for Worship held after the man. 
ner of the Society. He believed this was a 
great mistake. If our principles were right, 
surely what was good for us was also good 
for them. He longed that Friends all over 
the country would realize that our principles 
would stand the test of actual, practical 
work; and they would stand that test as well 
among rough, uneducated people, as well as 
amongst the educated. Indeed he was not 
sure that the working classes of the country 
should not better understand the beautiful 
simplicity of gospel principles as we hold 
them. There was one paragraph for which 
he listened with great interest in the report of 
the Home Mission Committee, but listened 
in vain, and that was as to the manner in 
which the meetings held under their care 
were conducted. He did think that when we 
had a committee of Friends consisting of— 
some of them—the most revered names in 
our Society, appointed to assist, guide, and 
control the mission work, that we had a right 
to know whether they were seeking to bring 
it back to the simple lines of gospel truth 
which we profess, He invited all those work- 
ing in the mission field to have a little more 
faith in their own principles, Let them invite 
to their meeting-house those amongst whom 
they labored ; or, if that were not available, 
to meet after the manner of Friends on their 
own school premises. He believed that they 
would be found to value such gatherings 
more than any of the second-hand Metho- 
dist practices which were so much in vogue 
amongst us, 


Henry E, Clark was very glad of the ex- 
planation, as it removed some misapprehen- 
sions. But the Friends at Bunbhill Fields 
were not so singular in their methods as the 
Friend who had spoken seemed to think, In 
Doncaster there was a precisely similar state 
of things; a “threshing meeting” without 
pre-arrangement. H. E, Clark then went on 
to observe that in all parts of the country 
well-concerned Friends were to be found 
going into meeting with a firm conviction 
that it could not by any possibility become 
their duty to get up and speak. It was no 
use sending deputations to the smaller meet- 
ings to speak to them, unless the Friends in 
those meetings were prepared to act out 
Quakerisg for themselves, He believed that 
Quakerism, if carried out on the lines pro- 
fessed by George Fox and by the Friends at 
Bunhill Fields, would result in very many 
pressing into the Society. Itonly wanted a 
little machinery to make many more in 
name, as they were in reality, Friends. 


Joseph S. Sewell: It is reported in many 
places that nothwithstanding that the Bun- 
hill Fields meeting is conducted according 
to the views of Friends in the morning, at the 
evening meeting there are singing and other 
things similar to what goes on in other mis 
sions. 

J. B. Braithwaite, Jr., said that from the 
writings of Edward Burrough and other early 
Friends we learned that there were two dis- 
tinct kinds of meetings held by them; one 
our ordinary meeting, and the other when 
they went out inco the highways and hedges 
and assembled the people for what they 
called “ threshing meetings.” They did not 
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sit down in silence at these, but ‘“ threshed” 
under the power of the Lord. At the evening 
meeting at Bunhill Fields the aim was to set 
forth the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
the salvation of souls, not to hold it as a 
Meeting for Worship. But they did endeavor 
to carry it on under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. There was no prearrangement. The 
meeting was opened by the singing of a 
hymn while the people were gathering in. 
Then it was the frequent practice to call for 
atime of silent waiting upon the Lord, and 
frequently two or three would offer prayer 
for a blessing on the meeting. Then the 
doors were opened again, more people en- 
tered, and a hymn would be sung while they 
were gathering in. Then the meeting went 
on as what he might call a Friends’ Gospel 
Meeting ; no more hymns were sung until 
the close. They could never tell beforehand 
whether they would have any addresses at 
all; whether the meeting was to be held en- 
tirely in silence, or whether they were to 
have one, two, or three addresses, 


Arthur Pease quoted the words, ‘‘ In the 
name of the Lord Jesus,” We sometimes 
claimed the doctrine involved in this as one 
peculiarly held by the Society of Friends, 
and although we could not claim it exclu- 
sively, yet in the practical carrying out of it 
we had stood prominently amongst other 
churches, He was anxious we should realize 
that these words were not spoken merely with 
regard to ministry in Meetings for Worship, 
but that it was important that a Christian 
should realize that the whole of his conversa- 
tion should be under the influence of the 
SpiritofGod. Might we, as we attended our 
Meetings for Worship, feel that it was the last 
time we might have the opportunity of speak- 
ing in that place ; or that it might be the last 
time that some who were gathered there 
would have the opportunity of hearing our 
voice ; or that the ground might have been 
especially prepared for the message, and 
might not be so on any future occasion. 
With regard to our meetings, we all believed 
there might be worship in silence. That si- 
lence might be fruitful in great blessing; it 
might, at the same time, be very barren. 
We had no testimony to silence any more 
than to speech ; but he believed it was essen- 
tial for the good of the congregation and as 
a matter of arrangement, that all might have 
an opportunity for the exercise of the gifts 
God has given them, 


Richard H. Thomas said that his mind 
had been greatly impressed by tnat passage 
in the book of Acts, ‘‘ They that were scat- 
tered abroad”—upon the persecution fol- 
lowing the death of Stephen—‘ went every- 
where, preaching the Gospel.” That was 
the first evidence of missionary labor in the 
early church of any extensive character, 
Our eyes were so dazzled sometimes with the 
career of the Apostles Peter and Paul that 
we forgot this humble foundation of a great 
work. The apostles at this time remained at 
Jerusalem ; those who were scattered abroad 
were what would be called now ordinary 
business men, and without any reason why 
they should speak, except that they had ac- 
cepted the Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour 
and their King. They undoubtedly took 
their families with them, and wherever they 
went they took their business as a pulpit 
from which to preach the Lord Jesus Christ. 
For 200 years this Society had been a body 
of such voluntary laborers, We should re- 
alize that herein lies our great strong point in 
dealing with the world, that our workers are 
voluntary workers, with no possible motive 
tuat can be imputed to them but the blessing 
of those around them. 

(To be continued.) 
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(Concluded from page 76r.) 

Second-day morning. — Meeting at 8 
o'clock on Ministry and Oversight (another 
season of blessed instruction in the confer- 
ence of workers) and the devotional meet- 
ing at 8,30. The latter brought together 
an encouraging number of young people, 
seeking for the ‘one thing needful.” The 
presentation of Gospel messages, and the 
receiving of them into honest breasts in these 
mornng occasions, as also in the 2 o'clock 
meetings, has been attended with the power 
of the Holy Spirit in convincing and com- 
forting many souls inthe Truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

The Yearly Meeting met at Io A. M. in joint 
session, and the Bible School Committee 
presented their report, which caused a lively 
concern in the meeting as to the use of Les- 
son Helps. The use of these during the 
class exercises was entirely discouraged and 
recommendations were urged for more per- 
fect memorizing of Scripture Texts by the 
children, The Home Bible study class is in- 
creasing in size and interest under the sup- 
erintendence of George A. Barton. The 
remarks of Henry Stanley Newman were of 
practical benefit to the meeting on this sub- 
ject of Bible instruction. 

The next report before the meeting was 
that on Gospel Work, which showed a large 
exercise of labor and sacrifice by the com- 
mittee and others during the year, and some 
good results apparent. The history of the 
work and the Yearly Meeting’s concern in 
past years was received, and some reason- 
able comments-made by beloved Friends 
having in view the more perfect presentation 
of our views of Christian doctrine through 
this service of the Yearly Meeting. The 
subject was continued to the afternoon ses- 
sion, when opportunity was given for Henry 
Stanley Newman to favor us with an ac- 
count of the Home Mission Board of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting and its branches, also 
remarks by Mary G. Underhill relating to 
similar work in New York Yearly Meeting. 
It was concluded to appoint a new com- 
mittee to continue the work. 

Second-day evening.—The Bible School 
Committee held a public meeting. Ruth S. 
Murray presided. Instructive addresses were 
made by Henry Stanley Newman and Wil- 
liam Wetherald. 

Third-day.—The meetings for discip- 
line were held in separate sessions, and in 
the evening the public meeting was under the 
auspices ot the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, with remarks of deep interest by 
Henry Stanley Newman, and an instructive 
Essay by Hannah J. Bailey. 

Fourth-day morning.—The meeting con- 
vened at g in joint session, 

Salutations of Christian greeting were re- 
ceived and delivered to the meeting by 
delegates from the Methodist, Congrega- 
tional and Baptist Societies respectively. 
These were responded to by our venerable 
friend Eli Jones, who alluded to the histori- 
cal days when the alarm was given in Port- 
land that “some Quakers were in the town.” 

He remarked, that as we were witnesses 
of so great a contrast in religious sentiment, 
so let us be united in the great work of the 
Church Militant for the restoration ot lost 
souls, and the building up of believers in 
the faith and hope of the Gospel. Henry 
Stanley Newman expressed a few words of 
response to these greetings with enconrage- 
ment to every branch of the Church to 
press forward and occupy the widening 
fields which are waiting for the seed time 
and harvest time of our Lord and Master. 





The Report of the Committee on Western 
Indians was enlivened by remarks from Eme- 
line H, Tuttle, who spoke of valuable assist- 
ance rendered by many Friends in Philadel- 

hia, 

Charles W, Goddard gave a sketch of his 
visit during a few months past, to the settle- 
ments of Indian tribes which are mostly 
under civilizing and Christian teaching by 
Friends and others. : 

A Friend from Rhode Island, who is per- 
sonally acquainted with Prof. T, J. Morgan, 
Principal of R. I, Normal School,expressed his 
gratitude for the recent appointment of that 
gentleman to be Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs at Washington, as he seemed to be the 
right man and true at heart towards what is 
best for our Indian brethren. 


The next Report was that of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Missions, and a pleasant fea- 
ture in connection with it was the announce- 
ment that our friend Huldah H. Leighton, of 
Woodfords, Me., had offered her services for 
a season at Ramallah, in the prospect of an 
early departure for that station. This act of 
hers was received with gratitude and enlisted 
the sympathy of many hearts in view of the 
sacrifice required by each member of her 
home circle. 

The Report of the Committee on Oak 
Grove Seminary at Vassalboro contained a 
most liberal proposition from Charles M, 
Bailey, of Winthrop, Maine. He offered to 
assume all the expense of completing and 
furnishing the new and commodious buildings 
for the school if the Yearly Meeting would 
complete an endowment fund to ($20,000) 
twenty thousand dollars, which is already 
($17,000) seventeen thousand by private sub- 
scription, and the Yearly Meeting to hold ia 
trust the said fund and the school property, 
he further agreeing to pay the expenses of 
four or five pupils who may attend the 
school. 

The meeting approved the report and ap- 
pointed’a committee to solicit subscribers to 
shares of ($25) twenty-five dollars each to- 
wards the balance ($3000) required, and 
Phebe S. Aydelott, address Fall River, Mass., 
is clerk of that committee, to whom subscrip- 
tions may be forwarded by friends of the 
‘** good old school.” 

Fourth-day Afternoon.—Met in separate 
sessions at 3 o'clock, After considering the 
report of the Committee on Peace and other 
routine matters, the hour of closing was very 
profitable in the brief testimony of Henry 
Stanley Newman and other Friends, with 
thoughts and words of Gospel love and con- 
descension. . 

In the evening a public meeting for the 
cause of Peace was well attended, with Eli 
Jones presiding. After a very instructive 
paper by Eloise A. Hafford, the meeting was 
addressed by Daniel Hill and Joseph Moore, 
of Indiana. 


-_ —_—— 


RELIGIOUS professors can talk ina no- 
tional way, and in the words of Scrip- 
ture, about their knowledge of God; 
but few understand, or will bear to un- 
dergo, the humbling and down-breaking 
exercises, whereby a/one this precious 
knowledge can be obtained. ‘‘ O right- 
eous Father,’’ says the dear Redeemer, 
‘¢the world hath not known thee; but I 
have known thee.’’ And what itis to 
know God, He tells us in the same divine 
outpouring of his soul. “And this,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.”’ 
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CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 


The meeting of Ministers and Elders met 
at Pickering, Ont., Fifth day, Sixth mo., 27th. 

The attendance was somewhat larger than 
usual. There were several ministering 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings with us. 
After a short time of silent prayer, the 
spirit of grace and supplication was poured 
out upon the assembly. There are few 
changes in the membership of this body to 
report. 

The answers to the queries being thought 
inadequate, the subordinate meetings are, in 
addition to them, to send up next year, brief 
written reports of the state of this branch of 
the Church, 

Encouragement was felt in the fact that 
several of our young people are in the mem- 
bership of this meeting, and are rendering 
valuable service. 


John T. Dorland, Jr., reported his service 
in England as not concluded, and the meet- 
re-endorses his credentials with thankful- 
ness for the blessing on his past labors. 


A letter of loving sympathy is to be sent 
to our dear brother Wm. V. Wright, labor- 
ing asa missionary in Japan, and who has 
been passing through a season of trial in 
the severe sickness of his wife who is now 
recovering. 

Altogether, the select meetings were times 
ot blessing. The closing session will be on 
Second-day morning, 


fFifth-day evening, a meeting was held 
specially to ask for God's blessing upon the 
coming sessions of the Yearly Meeting. 
Prayer found utterance from a large num- 
ber of ministers and others. The 7th chap- 
ter of 2d Timothy was read by Frank 
Dymond, of England, who expressed a 
thankfulness that so many young men and 
women are called to the Lord’s work. 


Sixth-day morning, Prayer and praise 
meeting was opened by a number of prayers 
for God’s blessing. Many testimonies fol- 
lowed, and the presence of the Lord was 
much felt. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
held its annual meeting on Sixth-day at ten 
o’clock A.M. After a season of prayer, the 
minutes of last meeting were read and ac- 
cepted. A full and encouraging report was 
presented by the Treasurer, showing the 
amount raised during the year by the Socie- 
ty to be $662.00, and by the Bible schools, 
$147.00 

A full statistical report was also presented, 
showing the Auxiliaries to be in a healthy 
_ condition, with a marked increase in mem- 
bership, and a widespread interest in the 
work, 

An interesting letter was received from 
Wm. V. Wright, our missionary in Japan, 
also ene from Manuel Herera, whom the 
Society is partially supporting in Antigua 
Morelos, Mexico. Much sympathy was ex- 
pressed for Wm, V. Wright and wife in the 
trial of sickness through which they have 
just passed, but through it all, we rejoice 
that the Lord has abundantly blessed them 
and their work there. 

The Auxiliaries were exhorted to start 
libraries, to use every means to interest 
others in the work, and to give systematic- 
ally of the. means which God has given us, 

Sixth-day at one o’clock, the Yearly Meet- 
ing proper opened in joint session. After 
a season of devotion, prayer being offered 
by John T. Dorland, Allen Jay and Frank 
Dymond, the opening minute was read, 

The Clerk being absent, John T. Dorland 
was appointed for the day. 
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Certificates of the following Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings were then read: 


Frank Dymond, London Yearly Meeting ; 
Allen Jay, Indiana; Martha A. Jay, Elder, 
Indiana; William Allen, Ohio; Hannah T. 
Pratt, New York; Walter Malone, Ohio; 
Emma B., Malone, Ohio; Ellison R. Purdy, 
New York; Watson Grace, member, Eng- 
land; Seneca Stevens, New York; Charles 
Sweet and wife, Anna M. Sweet, New York. 
They were cordially welcomed by the Clerk 
and others. Much thankfulness was ex- 
pressed that the Lord had directed so many 
of his messengers to come into our midst. 

A committee was appointed to prepare re- 
turning minutes, 

The Clerk announced the receipt of a let- 
ter addressed to Canada Yearly Meeting, 
from Howard Nicholson, who is now labor- 
ing in London, England. The Meeting di- 
rected it to be read. It wasa message of 
love and sympathy, showing that he who 
had been the faithful servant of the meeting 
had not forgotten us, and that his prayers 
were still with us. Many feelingly alluded 
to his absence, and prayed that God’s bless- 
ing might follow him in his work for the 
Master. 

Allen Jay encouraged the meeting to not 
become discouraged because workers leave 
and go to other fields of labor. God will 
raise up young men and young women to go 
forward. Let usall remember the great ob- 
ject before us—the salvation of souls. 
J. Walter Malone also spoke words of en- 
couragement to the young. 

A committee was appointed to make ar- 
rangements for Gospel services. 


The London General Epistle was then 
read, and a reprint of a thousand copies or- 
dered, : 

The reports of the different quarters were 
then read, and a committee was appointed 
to bring forward names of a committee to 
serve the meeting as a nominating com- 
miitee, 

The matter appearing on the Young Street 
minutes regarding the providing of Picker- 
ing Preparative Meeting with a meeting- 
houses in consequence of the sale of the 
Yearly Meeting property at Pickering, was 
referred to the Representative Meeting for 
their action. 

A resignation was received from Anthony 
T. Haight, resigning the Trusteeship of Pick- 
ering College. The resignation was accept- 
ed, and the Representatives were requested 
to bring forward the name ot a+Friend to 
act in his place. 


Sixth-day evening. “Saviour more than 
life to me,’ was sung at the opening of the 
meeting. Walter Malone in a few words, 
sought to lead the people nearer to God, 
and to trust more wholly in Him. Emma 
Malone also very tenderly exhorted those 
who had once consecrated themselves to 
God, to remember that they were still the 
Lord’s, Chas. Sweet then read the gist 
Psalm. John T. Dorland dwelt on the 
“Secret place of the most High.” Hannah 
Pratt followed with the thought of “ Angel 
guards around us,” Allen Jay spoke of lay- 
ing up “treasures in Heaven,” and earnest- 
ly laid before the people the need and the 
joy of spending a life of service for the 
Master. He exhorted them to build that 
which would stand the fire. 

Walter Malone requested that those who 
were willing henceforth to follow the Lord 
fully, would rise to their feet. A number re- 
sponded. 

Allen Jay closed the meeting with a few 
earnest words, 

(To be concluded.) 


[Seventh ma, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON, 


THIRD QUARTER. 


Seventh month 28th, 188% 
ISRAEL ASKING FOR A KING. 


I Sam. viii. 4-20. 


LESSON IV. 


Gotpren Text —Nevertheless the people refused to 
obey the voice of Samuel: and they said, Nay, but we 
will have a king over us.—I Sam. viii. 19. 


The victory of the Israelites at Eben- 
ezer, as recorded in our last lesson, was 
decisive. The Philistines were subdued 
and came no more into the coasts of Is- 
rael, and the cities they had taken were 
recovered. There was peace also between 
Israel and the Amorites, another hostile 
tribe. Thus, under the protection and 
blessing of the Lord, prosperity returned 
to the long oppressed nation. Samuel had 
his residence in Ramah, and made a cir- 
cuit every year to Bethel, Gilgal and Miz- 
peh, and sat as judge in all these places in 
turn. Twenty years of peace rolled 
around, and Samuel was now fully seventy 
years of age. He had appointed his sons 
as judges in Bzersheba, nearly fifty miles 
distant, but they took bribes and per- 
verted judgment. 


4. Then all the elders of israel. The 
heads of leading families and prominent 
men. In the patriarchal system the office 
of e/der is the keystone of the social and 
political fabric. Gathered themselves to- 
gether. In a formal assembly, representing 
the whole nation. Came to Samuel unto 
Ramah. A city of Benjamin, about five 
miles northwest of Jerusalem. 

5. Behold thou art old. He would soon 
be unable to perform the arduous duties of 
judging the whole nation. And thy sons 
walk not in thy ways. (See verse 3). Not 
a word of complaint against Samuel him- 
self. Low make us a king. Deut. xvii. 
14; Hosea xiii. 10. Zo yudge us like al? 
the nations. There is a strong tendency 
in most people to be like others, especially 
in outward appearance, style of dress and 
living. This is a great snare to the church 
to-day. The Israelites wanted the pomp 
and splendor of a royal leader in time of 
war, and the magnificence of a regal court 
in time of peace. They wanted a military 
man, rather than a prophet or a priest to 
be at the head of the nation. 

6. But the thing displeased Samuel. 
He had labored all his life to persuade the 
people to serve the Lord only, and to be 
guided directly by Him through His 
prophet. He had proved to them that 
this would ensure victory over their ene- 
mies and prosperity at home. He had 
founded schools of the prophets to per- 
petuate the knowledge of the Lord and of 
His law. But now they wanted to make 
a radical change and establish an absolute 
monarchy. It was a sad disappointment 
to him.- And Samuel prayed unto the 
Lord. Instead of complaining and de- 
nunciation, he went directly to the sure 
refuge in trouble and laid the whole matter 
before the Lord. 

7. Hearken unto the voice of the people. 
See Ps. cvi. 15. The Lord sometimes al- 
lows us to have our way that we may learn 
how much better it is to say, ‘‘ Not my 
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will, but Thine be done.’”’ 
not rejected thee: mainly thee. 
have rejected me. It was a manifestation 
of the same spirit that had governed the 
people ever since they came out Of Egypt. 
See verse 8; alsoI Sam. x. 19; Acts vii. 
51; Luke xix.14. TZhat J should reign 
over them. God wishes to bring each one 
of His children into direct, conscious, 
personal dependence upon Himself, but 
man distrusts His love and shrinks back, 
preferring self-will and self-indulgence. 

9. Yet protest solemnly unto them. Give 
them full warning as to what will be the 
result of insisting upon their own way. 

10. And Samuel told all the words of 
the Lord. See chap. iii. 18; Acts xx. 27. 
‘‘The greatness of Samuel’s character is 
shown in nothing more strikingly than 
that after finding the change sanctioned 
by God, he not only waived further oppo- 
sition, but led the new movement with 
calm wisdom to a successful issue.” — 
Geikie. 

11. Zhis will be the manner of the king. 
The following verses give a graphic picture 
of an Eastern monarch, whose will is law, 
the lives and property of his subjects being 
liable to be taken on the merest pretexts. 
I Kings xxi. 1-16. 

12. Zo ear. (An old English word 
meaning /o plow.) 

15. And he will take the tenth. Besides 
the tenth required for religious uses. 


18. And ye shail cry out in that day. 
‘« This was exactly fulfilled in their revolt 
of the ten tribes from Rehoboam, which 
was caused by the grievous burdens to 
which they had been subject.’’—Pe/oubet. 
See I Kings xii. 4. Because of your king 
which ye shall have chosen you. Notice 
the repétition, your, ye, you: showing 
how it was exclusively ¢keir choice, not 
God’s. And the Lord will not hear you. 
Rev. Ver. Answer you. Prov. i. 28-31; 
Is. i. 15 ; Micah iii. 4. 

19. Nay: but we will have a king. 
They preferred to have their own way for 
the present, and run the risk of the future. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. Christians should beware of the ten- 
dency to be like the world; especially in 
its spirit. 

2. The Israelites did not mean to defi- 
nitely reject God as their king, they only 
wanted a visible, human leader after their 
own tastes. 

3. We should not be too urgent in our 
desires for temporal things, but ask in 
submission to the Lord. 

4. ‘*God will bring good out of our 
evil, and do the best possible for those 
who will not accept the very best.” —/e- 
loubee. 


———~@e 





“Cast,” he said, “on me thy care, 
Tis enough that I am nigh; 
I will all thy burdens bear ; 
I will all thy wants supply. 


Simply follow as I lead ; 

Do not reason, but believe ; 
Call on me in time of need, 
Thou shalt surely help receive.” 


for they have 
But they 





RURAL. 





THE CREAMERY Process.—Among re- 
cent improvements in the dairy, none have 


surpassed in real value to the farmer or 
dairyman the adoption of the creamery 
process of butter making. 

The system of setting milk in deep cans 
in creamers has brought relief from much 
labor on the part of the housewife, and it 
has added to the income of the farmer. 
This is true even if the butter is manufac- 
tured ‘‘at home.” It is further advan- 
tageous if the butter is manufactured at a 
‘*creamery,’’ or butter factory. 

What are some of the advantages of the 
creamery process of butter-making, over 
the system (or lack of system) pursued by 
our grandfathers ? 

(1.) In the deep-setting process more 
cream is obtained from a given quantity 
of milk than in the shallow pan system. 
This is, in part, to be explained by the 
fact that the use of ice in summer is more 
convenient, and cooling of the milk to the 
proper temperature is necessary to the best 
results. Ice is a sine gua non almost in 
profitable butter-making. 

(2.) The butter product being of a high 
and uniform grade (if the butter maker is 
competent) brings better prices. The 
creamery being furnished with all modern 
facilities for butter making, other things 
being equal, a better product js assured. 
First-class creamery butter n not go 
begging for a market. 

(3.) Labor is removed from the farmer 
and his wife, and transferred to the 
‘*creamery,’? where one man, with im- 
proved machinery, can do the work of 
many men and women, and do it better. 
The care of the milk, cream and butter 
from a dairy of ten, twenty or fifty cows, 
is buidensome to any housekeeper who is 
obliged to undertake it. The removai of 
the burden is a blessing. 

(4.) As contrasted with milk factories 
where the whole milk is conveyed to the 
same by the farmer, and the cream and 
milk there separated, the advantage is in 
favor of selling the cream only, the skim- 
milk being left on the farm, where it can 
be used to feed the swine, or for other 
purposes. 

(5.) Anindirect advantage of this sys- 
tem is the general improvement of the 
farm, owing to the keeping thereon of 
more cows, which is rendered practicable 
in many cases only by the transfer of labor 
from farm to factory. Dairying is the 
salvation of many a depleted farm. 

The question may be asked: How shall 
dairying by the creamery process be ren- 
dered most profitable ? 

(1.) The farmer should stock up his 
farm with some, if not all, pure-bred cows 
of the Jersey or other excellent milk-pro- 
ducing breeds. 

(2.) He should build an ice-house forth- 
with if he now has none. Ice is a neces- 
sity, almost, as we have said. 

(3.) He should feed liberally and never 
expect that he can get milk out of a cow 
without putting something in her to make 
it. It pays to grain cows the year round, 





and always furnish them with an abun- 
dance of good water. 

(4.) Provide some green food when the 
summer pastures are scorched and dry, 
such as sweet corn or rye as a soiling 
crop. ‘This helps to bridge over the dry 
season. ” 

(5.) Make a silo and fill it with good 
corn for ensilage. Here is the secret of 
successful winter dairying. A cheap silo 
is just as good as a costly one. 

(6.) Take great pains to have the milk 
uncontaminated by any stable odors, and 
free from ‘every taint that may make it, 
when it reaches the butter stage, unsal- 
able. 

These and other suggestions which the 
intelligent dairyman will carefully con- 
sider, will be found helpful in making but- 
ter-making profilable.-—/ndependent. 


— 








a 
For Friends’ Review. 


HOME OF INDUSTRY, PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


Under this title a benevolent and im- 
portant work is being carried on in our 
city, for the protection and benefit of 
discharged prisoners. At the corner of 
Forty-sixth street and Wovudland avenue, 
a property of one and a half acres of 
land has been rented for this purpose, 
where, under the kind Christian care of 
a gentleman long accustomed to the work 
of reformation, the inmates are cared for 
in every particular. The hours are regu- 
lar, the discipline firm but gentle, and the 
employment, principally broom making, 
is well adapted to persons unused for years 
to hard work. They are sold for the 
benefit of the Institution, and can be 
supplied in large quantities at reasonable 
rates. 

It is very desirable that the property 
should be secured by purchase through 
donations, or loans, from those who feel 
an interest in the welfare of ex-convicts 
who have paid the penalty for their mis- 
deeds and desire recognition as members 
of society. Too often is the finger of 
scorn pointed at them, or unkindly re- 
ference madeto their former lives and 
punishment. The aim of the Home of 
Industry is to afford temporary shelter to 
such, while they seek to obtain situations, 
where they may not be exposed’ again to 
temptation. 

An invitation is extended to all to visit 
the Institution, and examine all its op- 
erations. 








KNOWLEDGE and wisdom, far from being 
one, 

Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge 
dwells 

In heads replete with thougths of other men ; 

Wisdom in. minds attentive to their own, 

Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom 
builds, 

’Till smooth’d and squar’d, and fitted to its 
place, 

Does but encumber whom it seems t’enrich, 

Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so 
much ; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more, 
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Correspondence. 





YOUNG PEOPLE’S ASSOCIATION OF KANSAS 
YEARLY MEETING OF FRIEDNS. 
Toncanoxig, Kan., Fifth mo. 27th, 1889. 

Springdale Quarterly Meeting was held 
here during the last two days. 

First day afternoon was devoted to a 
joint meeting of the Young People’s As- 
sociation, in which the Kansas City, 
Lawrence, Tonganoxie and Stanwood 
divisions took part. 

The following was the programme of 
the meeting: 

Distinguishing Points in Friends’ Doc- 
trines, Chas. Dickenson, Kansas City. 

Early Friends as Expositors and their 
writings, Calvin Russel, Tonganoxie. 

Why a Young People’s Association in 
Kansas Y@arly Meeting? Andrew Jones, 
Stanwood. 

Declamation, Mary Newby, Tongan- 
oxie. 

The Crown—a paper, Mattie E. Fay, 
Stanwood. 

John Bright, Gilbert Rountree, Kansas 
City. 

Friends’ Institutions and the Children 
of Poor Friends in Kansas, W. V. Coffin, 
Lawrence. 

Notes from the Field, Roxanna A. 
Davis, Lawrence. 


The meeting was presided over by Prof. 
H. C. Fellno, of Tonganoxie. Some- 
thing of the enthusiasm manifested in the 
presentation and discussion of these topics 
may be imagined when we say that the 
meeting lasted three hours, and was a 
feast throughout, increasing in interest 
from beginning to end. 

Roxanna A. Davisis president of the 
Organization at large, and her ‘‘ Notes 
from the Field” show that the work is 
rapidly advancing under her care. She 
also gave some history of the Society for 
Home Culture, of Philadelphia, and the 
great advantages it offers to all for self- 
education and improvement at home. In 
this connection she dwelt particularly 
upon the proposed new department for 
supplying suitable literature for children, 
expressing the wish, that all families of 
Kansas Friends living remote from good 
library advantages would take advantage 
of this liberal offer of the Society for 
Home Culture, and receive good whole- 
some reading matter for their children. 

The spread of this Association among 
the young people of Kansas betokens an 
awakening of all our people to the fact 
that to be a true Friend, worthy of our 
heritage, is to be an active member of the 
Church of Christ. 

The last, but not least important fea- 
ture of the meeting was the announce- 
ment of the receipt of a most generous 
donation of Friends’ books, presented to 
the Association by Friends of Philadel- 
phia. These books are now in the hands 
of the Lawrence division, and are for free 
distribution among the different divisions. 
It is hoped that every Monthly Meeting 
will soon have a division organized and 
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receive these books as the nucleus of a 
permanent library. 

The word young, as used in this Associ- 
tion, means active and willing workers, 
and no one is barred by reason of years, 

W. V. CorFin. 
JOINT AND SEPARATE SESSIONS IN FRIENDS’ 
MEETINGS. 
PovcuKxeepsiz, N. Y., Sixth mo. 27th, 1889. 

Editor of Fritnds’ Review: Thou 
asks, what is my ‘‘ observation and judg- 
ment’’ in:regard to making Friends’ meet- 
ings for business, joiat sessions of men 
and women. 

We, of the New York Yearly Meeting, 
have tried it for three years now, and I 
think that few of us would wish to return 
to the old way. ‘Though there are some 
who still think that way best. 

I think that it has been a help to us in 
many ways. Our men are, perhaps, more 
courteous in debate, than of old. At any 
rate, they are very kind and considerate 
to us, desiring to give us an equal oppor- 
tunity to express our opinion upon any 
subject under discussion. We women 
have learned to speak briefly and to the 
point. 

The women who formerly constituted 
our Yearly Meeting, and took part in its 
proceedings, have, many of them, left us. 
We younger ones take a much fuller part 
in the Yegrly Meeting than we did of old, 
when they were among us. That is pro- 
bably due to our growth in experience, 
and the practice of speaking. In our 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, I think 
our women take their fll share in the 
work and debate of the Church. Some 
of us much more than under the old 
system. 

I think that this question hinges some- 
what, on what our meetings are to be. 
The character of them, I mean. If our 
Yearly Meetings are to be principally for 
the transacting the affairs of the Church, 
I do believe that joint sessions are best. 
If they are to be principally times for 
conference, exhortation and prayer, then, 
perhaps separate sessions give time for the 
greatest number to participate. 

I do not think that the women of New 
York Yearly Meeting are suffering, as yet, 
from the effects of thejoini sessions. I do 
think that we might devote one or two 
more days, profitably, to our Yearly Meet- 
ing. We area little hurried. 

And if I werea member of New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, I think that I would 
be glad to continue a goodly amount of 
separate sessions. I have just attended it, 
and we had lovely meetings alone with 
the sisters; while the joint sessions were 
not so satisfactory. ~ 

But each Yearly Meeting has its own 
circumstances and surroundings, and can 
best judge for itself. 

Mary G. UNDERHILL. 





I BLEss thee, O God, for many things,”’ 
says Bxza, in his will and testament ; ‘but 
especially that I gave up myself to thee 
at the early age of sixteen.” 


Seventh mo, 


A LEGEND OF THE LAKE. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


Should you go to Centre Harbor, 
As haply you sometimes may, 

Sailing up the Winnipesaukee 
From the hills of Alton Bay,— 


Into the heart of the highlands, 
Into the north wind free, 

Through the rising and vanishing islands, 
Over the mountain sea,— 


. To the little hamlet lying 


White in its mountain fold, 
Asleep by the lake, and dreaming 
A dream that is never told,— 


And in the Red Hill’s shadow 
Your pilgrim home you make 
Where the chambers open to sunrise, 
The mountains and the lake,— 


If the pleasant picture wearies, 
As the fairest sometimes will, 

And the weight of the hills lies on you, 
And the water is all too still,— 


If in vain the peaks of Gunstock 
Redden with sunrise fire, 

And the sky and the purple mountains 
And the sunset islands tire,— 


If you turn from in-door thrumming 
And the clatter of bowls without, 
And the folly that goes on its travels 

Bearing the city about,— 


And the cares you left behind you 
Come hunting along your track, 

As Blue-Cap in German fable 
Rode on the traveler's pack,— 


Let me tell you a tender story 
Of one who is now no more, 

A tale to haunt like a spirit 
The Winnipesaukee shore,— 


Of one who was brave and gentle, 
And strong for manly strife, 

Riding with cheering and music 
Into the journey of life, 


Faltering and failing midway 
In the Tempter's subtle snare, 
The chains of an evil habit 
He bowed himself to bear, 


Over his fresh young manhood 
The bestial veil was flung,— 
The curse of the wine of Circe, 
The spell her weavers sung. 


Yearly did hill and lakeside 
Their summer idyls frame ; 
Alone in his darkened dwelling 
He hid his face for shame. 


The music of life’s great marches 
Sounded for him in vain; 

The voices of human duty 
Smote on his ear like pain. 


In vain over island and water 
The curtains of sunset swung ; 
In vain or the beautiful mountains 
The pictures of God were hung. 


The wretched years crept onward, 
Each sadder than the last; 

All the bloom of life fell from him, 
All the freshness and greenness past. 


But deep in his heart forever 
And unprofaned he kept 

The love of his saintly mother 
Who in the graveyard slept. 
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She was born in 1822, in Greene county, 
Ohio. She resided a number of years at 
Monrovia, Morgan county, Indiana, where 
she was married, removed to Emporia in 
1869, where she continued to reside until the 
time of her death. 

For many years during the latter part of 
her life she was much concerned in reference 
to her ownand others’ eternalinterests. She 
was particularly attentive to the sick and 
afflicted, taking great delight in finding her 
way to the bedside of such, and adminis- 
tering to their earthly and spiritual needs. 
She was frequently heard in testimony and 
prayer in our public meetings, and her com- 
munications were always with force and the 
unction of the Spirit. She was the mother of 
nine children, six of whom survive her, In 
her departure the family loses a loving wife 
and mother, the church an active, consistent 
member, and the community an upright 
citizen. 
Emporia, Fifth mo. 29. The remains were 
interred in the Cottonwood burying ground, 
beside those of her parents. 


ALBERTSON.—Sixth month 17th, 1889, 


J. Morton Albertson, in his 64th year ; a mem- 
ber of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


The French Illustrated Journals, “ L'Ami 
de la Maison” and “Le Rayon de So- 
leil,”” and the French Exhibition and Cen- 
tenary Celebration. - 


These French journals, now in their six- 
teenth year of publication, were established 
and have been mainly supported by a few 
members of the Society of Friends. They 


have been greatly used by the Mac’All Mis- | 


sion in Paris and the Provinces, and by the 
Belleville Mission, and their usefulness heart- 
ily acknowledged by these and all other 
Evangelistic Agencies in France. 

It is desired to make a supreme effort for 
their circulation during the Exhibition and 
Centenary Celebration, and a superb number 
is preparing for July, which is to be sold at 
the reduced price of five centimes, and we 
appeal to our Friends to assist us by dona- 
tions for this special work. 

For the sale of these publications it has 
been necessary to rent a Dépét, known as the 
“* Depot Central,” 4 Place du Thédatre 
Francais, very near the Palais Royal. The 
Dépét is also the Agency of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the Religious 
Tract Society, and is a centre of Christian 
usefulness and correspondence for Paris and 
for France. 

The Dépdét and the Publications are under 
the charge of the undersigned, who trust, 
under the special circumstances of this Ap- 
peal, that a liberal response will be made, 

The Dépét Central will be open every 


The funeral services took place at | 
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First-day during the time of the Paris Ex- | 


hibition, at 10 o’clock, A. M., for the holding 
of a Friends’ Meeting for Worship. 
J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE, 
JOHN TAYLOR. 
GEO. GILLETT. 
Subscriptions may be sent to John Taylor, 
5. Tokenhouse Yard, London, 
London, June 4, 1889. 


Frogramme of Semi-annual Conference of 
Kansas Yearly Meeting on Bible-Schools 
—To be held at Millerton, Sumner Co., 
Kansas, beginning Seventh-day, Seventh 
month 27, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 


Devotional Exercises. Address of Wel- 
come, J. E. Snavely, Wellington, Kan, Re- 
sponse, Warren Johnson, Wichita, Kansas. 
“What are We Here For?” Lindley Wells, 
Rose Hill. Reports of Quarterly Meetings. 
Paper, “‘ Organization in Bible-School Work,” 
Dr. S. D. Coffin, Lawrence, Kan, ‘‘ Mis- 
sionary Bible-School Work,” Della Davis 
and Celia P. Shrieve. “ Spiritual Power in 
Bible-School Work, and How Attained,” 
A, Rosenburger, Wichita. ‘‘ What Meetings 
are Necessary forthe Success of the Bible- 
School, and How may They be Conducted ?” 
Nathan Brown, Haviland. ‘“ History of the 
Bible-School,” Paris Newlin, Haviland. 
“Relation of the Bible-School and the 
Church—Their Dependence One upon the 
Other,” Wm. Q. Elliott, Sterling. Children’s 
Mass Meeting. Addresses by Caleb John- 


| son, J. E, Snavely, and others, 


Question Box at close of each session, 
Conveyances will be provided ‘for those 
coming by rail from the stations at Millerton 
and Anson. 
NATHAN HENSHAW, Chairman, 
DELLA Davis, Secretary. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1889. 


N. Carouina, High Point, N.C.,8 mo. 8 
OuxI0, Mt. Pleasant, O., 8% mo, 22 
Iowa, Oskaloosa, lowa, 9 mo. 3 
WESTERN, Plainfield, Ind., 9 mo, 12 
INDIANA, Richmond, Ind... 9 mo. 25 
KANSAS, Law» ence, Ks., 10 mo. I! 
BALTIMORE, JSadtimore, Md., 11 mo. 8 


SAMPLE COPIES= 
Any me;S chor all, IS5cts 


Seud as above for Illustrated Boole Catalogue Free, 


[Seventh mo, 


"THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 


. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry..............5. i 

, Wout Tal PRGA, .cccccccscccccecccsceccccs 

. Memoir of Wm. Penn 

. Selections from the Epistles of Geo. Fox... 

5. Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington 

. Memoir of Maria Fox 

. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to 
Ce FGIEG TAIOB a oct dccs0sncanssecesevsvces 

. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. Ilus.... 

. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr, 
CORIO 6b 0 dc cin ve cccccsccsoscusseoseccuce 

. Life of Margaret Fox, wife of George Fox. 

. Memoir of Thomas Story 

. Waring’s Hymns and Selections 

. Essays on the Histpry and Doctrines of the 
Society of Frien"is 

. Memoirs and Letters of Jonathan Hutch- 
inson 

. Memoir of Mary ayers 

. Journal and Life of John Woolman, com- 


. Scripture Questions on the Gospels and 
BEAD ccvecacccccesecoscscce eee voce eesessess 
. Memoir of Fliza Southall...... Soonesecnecece 
. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c 
. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane 
Crewdson. Plain 50 cents, gil 
. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged 
. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan Braithwaite... 10 
3. Religious Declension 
ALSO FOR SALE 
Memoir of J. J. Gurney 
Annals of Early Friends. First Serie 
Gurney’s Two Letters 
Memoirand Correspondence of ElizaP. Gurney 1 0 
Glimpses of George Fox and His Friends 18 
A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10 copies and upwards. Address, 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus 
of libraries for Monthly nag or Bible Schools, 
as well as private collections. In order to enlarge 
their distribution, in quarters where means are lim- 
ited, a fund is available, through which further re 


| ductions in price or occasional donations can be 
made by the Assuciation. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 
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jo | LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 





1876 | Melbourne, 1880 

1877 | Frankfort, 1881 

1878 | Amsterdam, 1883 
New Orleans, 1884-85. 


Medal on every bottle. 


12 room house ; all moder 
improvements ; in a retired 
1533 Bouvier Street, Phila, 


For Sale 


neighborhood. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, i865. 


a en 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, R 


- $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - 


of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Company. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep’t. 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 


Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, 


DIRECTORS. 


James V. Watson, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


El Jay 


Wm. Gummere, J. M. Albertson, “Asa 8. Wing, 
Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


- $22,696,592.98 


ECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful Derformanee 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA 8S. WING, Vice President and Actuary, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


Justus C, Strawbridge- 
Philip C, Garrett, 





